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Cy Young: 

507 wins! 

Walter Johnson: 
wins! 

And the third 

winningest pitcher 

of all time, 

Masaichi Kaneda: 

400 wins! 


The winningest pitcher alive, 
Masaichi Kaneda 
-now pitching for Subaru! 


The car that proves that eastern economy and western luxury can meet. 
Subaru gives you sensational economy—better than 27 miles 

toa gallon of regular gas! 

Plus a big batch of luxurious extras as standard equipment 

that would cost a fortune on comparable cars. 

Dozens of features, like a pushbutton radio, tinted glass all around, 
fully reclining vinyl bucket seats and whitewalls or radials 

(depending on model). 

And, of course, Subaru's incredible front-wheel drive. 


Our latest stellar sensation- 
The 4-wheel drive Superstar! 


The Superstar is a unique 

combination of a low priced, economically 
operated multi-purpose vehicle 

with the ruggedness of 4-wheel drive. 
Intown, a sleek, trimly styled family wagon. 
But out in the country 

the Superstar can pull a hill 

like a mountain goat. 


fhe incredible front-wheel drive 


‘Subaru! The Star of 
Japanese cars! 
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Satire by Robert Carroll 


THERE'S A STORY 
told of a certain movie 
star being interviewed, 
who after an hour or so 
of uninterrupted verbi- 
age in which he ex- 
panded on his early 
struggles, his rise to 
prominence, and the 
problems he was ha- 
ving in finding suit- 
able scripts that would 
best display his talents 
and personality, finally 
stared moodily into his 
glass of Chivas Regal 
on the rocks and said to 
the interviewer: “But 
I'm so tired of talking 
about myself all the 
time Why don't you 
talk about me for 
awhile?" 

The story has a cer- 
tain truth, in that stars 
seldom enjoy straying 


How To Interview A Movie Star 


Be sure to remark on her enormous development as an artist. 


from the subject at hand — them- 
selves. Nevertheless, there is a 
distinct art to interviewing movie 
stars. The tools are simple 
enough: a pad and pencil, and a 
tape recorder. But each star is 
different, and an interview method 
that applies to one doesn’t neces- 
sarily apply to another. Nor are all 
stars invariably conversationally 
inclined. Any star worth his salt 
has been interviewed hundreds of 
times, asked to answer the same 
questions, and he (or she) may be 
weary of answering those same 
questions, and be inclined not to 
talk at all. This, of course, poses a 
problem for the reporter sent out 
to get a story on the star. 

But problems don’t begin there. 
They are more likely to begin with 
the star’s publicity person, who 


can be male or female. A star of 
any worth is surrounded by a 
retinue of several people, all 
devoted to serving his interests. 
He (or she) has a publicity flack, 
an agent, a lawyer, an accountant, 
a husband (or wife), a girlfriend 
(or boyfriend), a producer, and 
sometimes a personal manager. 
These people take great pains to 
show the star that he is their pre- 
eminent concern, and, if they 
aren’t there in person at the time 
of the interview, they will certain- 
ly ring him up during the time 
allotted to the reporter. 

At any rate, the first step is to 
contact the star’s flack, and ex- 
plain the nature of the story 
wanted. The flack’s first question 
will have to do with the circulation 
of the reporter’s affiliation. It is 


best to double it, at 
least. That means the 
flack can call the star 
and say: *'Look, there's 
this guy from Filmland 
Gazette. Six hundred 
thou circulation, and 
2.4 readers per copy. I 
think you better see 
, him. How's your time?" 
Let's assume you get 
past that hurdle, and 
the time and place is 
fixed. The wise reporter 
will prepare himself in 
advance, by reading the 
"bio" given him by the 
flack, which details the 
usual pertinent facts 
about the star except 
his date of birth. If it's 
in there, assume that 
it's a lie. Next, get hold 
of a file of articles done 
by others on the star. 
Many an interviewer, 
when faced with a re- 
calcitrant subject, can 
come up with an article merely by 
rewriting what has already been 
written. Then, prepare three 
questions. The following have 
been found to work best in getting 
astar to open up. 

1. Is it true you don't eat eggs 
for breakfast? 

2. I understand you turned 
down the lead in The Sting, 
Last Tango in Paris, and The 
Godfather. Why? 

3. Wouldn't you have done bet- 
ter directing your last picture 
yourself? 

These questions are more 
cunning than they might appear 
on the surface. Take that first 
question. Whether or not the star 
eats eggs for breakfast is im- 
material. All stars have a weight 
problem, and have been warned 


by doctors about their cholesterol 
intake. In any case, you are bound 
to learn what the star does eat for 
breakfast, and already you are 
establishing a certain intimacy. 
You may then ask what he eats for 
lunch and for dinner. Regardless 
of the answer, its brevity or 
length, write it down. If a tape 
recorder is used, hold the micro- 
phone closer, to give the impres- 
sion that what he says is of 
supreme importance. 

As for the second question, it is 
unlikely that your star was ever so 
much as considered for the roles 
mentioned. No matter. You have 
subtly flattered him. He may well 
dwell at length on why he re- 
garded such roles as beneath him, 


how the pictures were over-rated, 
and why their box-office success 
was a tribute only to Hollywood’s 
rampant commercialism. 

You then interject the following 
question: “How do you choose 
your roles?” 

No star has ever been known to 
be honest and say that his agent 
gets him his parts, and that he 
was probably fifth or sixth on the 
producer’s list of possibilities. 
Instead, he will tell you how he 
reads twenty or thirty scripts a 
day, canvasses the book lists, and 
is in the process of writing a 


screenplay himself. 

To question three, he will 
answer modestly that he thought 
the director did a pretty good job, 
all in all. Oh yes, he might have 
changed things here and there, 
emphasized the intellectual mes- 
sage more, and, perhaps, because 
of his acting expertise, gotten a 
bit more from his co-stars in the 
way of performances. 

If all has gone well, up to this 
point, you will have the star 
eating out of your hand, and he 
might even inadvertently tell you 
something that is worth printing. 

But what do you do if the star 
proves balky, and answers the 
questions as follows. 

1. "No: 

2. “Not true.” 

3. “Naw. I’m no director.” 

The taciturn response must 


somehow be coped with by the 
interviewer. Again, make notes. 
Experience has shown that your 
jotting down considerably more 
than what he says has a way of 
making the star nervous. You are 
noting the following: 


The color and condition of his | 
) 


(Continued on page 82 
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Column by Army Arcberd 


IF WARREN BEATTY can bea 
successful hair bender, why can't 
Jon Peters become a successful 
movie producer? No reason at all, 
reasons Peters who says sohelpus, 
“In five years, this town is going 
to be called ‘Petersville’ instead of 
Hollywood — if I don't fall on my 
ass," he added modestly. 


Funny Lady's director, Herbert Ross. 


Seriously, folks, Barbra Strei- 
sand's friend and lover, producer 
and director, Jon Peters, prepar- 
ing Barbra's version (musicalized) 
of A Star Is Born, is also plotting 
a program of films without 
Barbra's appearance in same. 

Herb Ross, who directed her in 
Funny Lady, her most recent and 
most successful-looking film, 
thinks it's an insult to the busi- 
ness that a studio would permit 


inexperienced Peters to direct a 
star of Streisand's magnitude in a 
film of the importance of A Star Is 
Born—or any other film, he adds. 
But then again, one could hardly 
expect any love to be lost between 
director Ross and would-be 
director Peters. During the film- 
ing of Funny Lady, Ross claims 
Peters detained his star Streisand 
on the phone for as much as two 
hours at a stretch. But who 
knows, perhaps the two hour 
conversations were responsible for 
the performance she gave? 

One thing is certain, no one 
came up to the Funny Lady box- 
office and asked, ‘‘Is it true 
Barbra Streisand kept director 
Ross waiting two hours while she 
talked with her boy friend?" Billy 
Wilder, long ago, forewarned 
directors not to be perturbed by 
antics of super stars. The public 
doesn't give a damn — so just get 
the picture completed — somehow, 
some way, some day! Marilyn 
Monroe was the greatest offender 
Wilder ever directed. She never 


Barbra Streisand with friend Peters. 


knew the meaning of promptness. 
I visited the Some Like It Hot set 
many days and noted she was 
hours late. I was furious but 
Wilder told me, ‘‘You know I 


James Brolin's slated to play Gable. 


could put my Aunt Sophie in this 
picture instead of Marilyn and 
Sophie would always be on time. 
But who would come to see my 
Aunt Sophie? And who is going to 
come up to the boxoffice and ask if 
Marilyn was late every day?" 
Ross agrees with Wilder, and 
adds, ‘‘But this—this is a 
vacation." He was referring to his 
current directorial chores — or 
pleasures— Walter Matthau and 
George Burns, plus Richard 
Benjamin in the film version of 
Neil Simon’s Sunshine Boys. 
“This is a vacation," Ross 
repeated as he watched Matthau 
and Burns go through a scene 
without a fluff, without com- 
plaints or questions and with a 
laugh at its finale. Matthau wears 
makeup to make him look 80. 
Burns wears no makeup at all. 


Vaudeville Revisited 


Nostalgia buffs will have a field 
day trying to identify stills of 
superstars of yesterday (1900- 


Jimmy Caan nearly bit the dust. 


1950) who make up the accurate 
set decoration of Matthau's apart- 
ment in Sunshine Boys. He and 
Burns play a former vaudeville 
duo a la Smith & Dale, with 
Matthau living alone amidst his 
memories in a colossally-cluttered 
New York apartment. Early stills 
of Burns and Matthau have also 
been superimposed on photos of 
early stars. Among those I recog- 
nized while visiting the set at 
MGM, were: Eddie Cantor, the 
Marx Brothers, Sophie Tucker, 
Jimmy Savo, Buster Keaton, plus 
Smith and Dale, themselves. 
There'll be a plethora of nostal- 
gia before the bi-centennial is 
over. Showbiz will have more than 
its share. Upcoming are the Tom 
Mix and Sammy Cahn biograph- 
ies, plus the Peter Bogdanovich 
and Billy Wilder early-Hollywood 
films, and the about-to-start 
Gable and Lombard. At this 
writing, the principals seem to be 
James Brolin of the Marcus 
Welby tv series and Jill Clayburgh 
of Hustling. Brolin is a frighten- 
ingly-accurate Gable look-alike, 
thanks to the Universal makeup 
department which also pushed out 
his ears. Ah, how times change— 


when Gable started at WB, before 
MGM signed him his ears were 
taped down to keep them from 
flopping in the breeze. 


Gable And Lombard 


Sidney Furie, directing Gable 
and Lombard after his recent, 
not-too-successful Shiela Levine, 
and very successful Lady Sings 
The Blues, admits, ‘‘This is one of 
those pictures that will make a big 
thump if it doesn't work.” Al- 
though the two leading players 
were sought to look like the real 
counterparts, he claims they will 
not be imitations. ‘This is a 
classic love story and a tragedy. 
It’s about two important people 
who had a love story with 
problems created by the censor- 
ship of the era. I’ve always wanted 
to do this film. It’s a natural 
movie." The screenplay is by 


Left to right, Del Prete, Shepherd, Kahn and Reynolds in At Long Last Love. 


Harlow. She (Lombard) had radi- 
ance, but she had a rather large 
nose and droopy chin. However, 
she had a great gaiety about her." 
The film will take us to 1942 and 
Lombard's tragic death. There 
will be no film clips used. In Mel 
Shavelson's planned Rudolph 
Valentino film biography, he 
plans to back his current Valentino 
with longshots of the original. 


At Long Last... 


Peter Bodganovich kept the set 
of his At Long Last Love tightly 
closed with one of those ridiculous 
“Absolutely No Visitors” signs 
up thruout filming. Now we know 
why. If any observant film cor- 
respondent had seen what was 
transpiring, the film could never 
have gone to its completion with 
nary a word of censure from the 
top brass. It seemed incredible 


Barry Sandler, 27, a graduate of 
UCLA’s school of cinema and 
described as ''brilliant" by Furie 
who never knew either Gable or 
Lombard. He claims, ‘‘People 
confuse Lombard with —Jean 


that the studio would compound 
the error of the film by holding 
one of its most lavish parties to 
preview the film. Can it be that 
the studio didn't realize the 
embarrassment host-President 


—— 


Dennis Stanfill would have to face 
with industry leaders barely able 
to contain their disbelief of the 
film. The wife of one industry 
leader told me, "Watching that 
film was like being left out of a 
private joke. What did they know 
that we didn't?" Films like At 
Long Last Love will strengthen 
studios' hands in negotiating with 
directors in the future— in retain- 
ing the final cut for the studio 
itself. 


Caan Plays Cowboy 


Jimmy Caan, the amazing 
Jewish kid from Brooklyn who 
grew up to be a movie star— plus a 
rodeo star—found that the two 
don't always ride off happily into 
the sunset. Between completion of 
filming Rollerball and before 
starting Killer Elite, Caan re- 
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Lacombe, Lucien director Louis Malle. 


turned to his hobby, steer roping. 
He'd been successful and lucky in 
the dozens of rodeos in which he 
participated previously. Not so 
while roping the final steer of the 
final rodeo before readying for 
Killer Elite. His right hand 
became tangled in a rope as the 
steer dragged him to the ground, 


Ida Lupino stars in 1 Love a Mystery. 


‘round and ‘round. Caan was 
rushed from the Los Alamitos 
ring to an emergency hospital 
where he hoped the bone was 
broken so it could simply be set. 
No such luck—there were torn 
tendons. The pain was beyond 
enduring — even for a tough guy 
like Caan. But he was saved from 
concern about the torture when, 
as he relates it, All the hospital 
personnel asked me for — my 
autograph. There I was, with my 
right hand hanging out, my thumb 
bent back to—here. And they 
wanted my autograph. I was 
hysterical!” 


A “May-December” Duo 


Academy Award winner John 
Houseman (‘‘The Paper Chase") 
returned to Hollywood in late 
March with his troupe of legiti- 
mate New York stage actors to 
perform four plays at UCLA. In 
advance of the appearance, 73- 
years-young Houseman was cock- 
tail-partied by Hollywood friends, 
including '*Paper Chase” director 
Jim Bridges. Among the film 
stars on hand was the actress who 
received her Oscar for Best 
Supporting performance the same 
time Houseman got his — 11-year- 
old Tatum O'Neal. Houseman was 
still impressed by her cool of the 
evening. ‘‘She still has fantastic 
dignity," he commented. And 
recommended that she come to see 


his troupe perform on stage— She 
Stoops To Conquer. 


Getting It All Together 


A guaranteed way to get a great 
turnout of filmmakers for a party 
in Hollywood is to honor a French 
director —like Louis Malle, have 
the invitations signed by Billy 
Wilder, and also promise a lavish 
buffet, by Chasen's to follow the 
screening of Lacombe, Lucien. 
Indeed the combination was 
successful, for those on hand 
included such veteran directorsas 


bis 


Oscar winner John Houseman. 


King Vidor, Rouben Mamoulian, 
Tay Garnett, Vincente Minnelli, 
Delmar Daves, Dick Fleischer, 
Mark Robson, William Wyler, 
Walter Grauman, Robert Aldrich, 
as well as Norman Jewison, Hy 
Averback, William Friedkin, 
Arthur Hiller, Robert Ellis Miller, 
Irving Kershner, Norman Panama, 
Jack Rose, Mel Shavelson, Irving 
Rapper, plus actors Gregory Peck, 
Jack Lemmon, Ryan O'Neal, 
Richard Chamberlain, Ida Lupino 
and Fred MacMurray. In Holly- 
wood, a good party after a preview 
or premiere, can’t help the film, 
but as producers will agree, ‘‘It 
couldn't hoit.” 
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How bankers play the movie star game. 
You, too, can play it. Choose one from 
column A, and two from column B... 


Article by Hollis Alpert 


THERE WAS ONCE a time in Hollywood 
when the stars lived contentedly in their 
luxurious cages, fed on salaries of three 
thousand uninflated dollars per week 
and large doses of ego-gratifying pub- F 
licity. They made three and four a 


pictures per year, all more or less Ti 
tailored to their individual personal- A 
ities. MGM kept the biggest star AP 


zoo, filled with roaring lions and 
sleek lionesses, but 20th Century- 
Fox and Paramount were pienti- 
fully supplied with their own 
prize specimens. And suddenly 
there was television, and every- 
thing changed, and one of the 
first institutions to crumble 
was the star system. Some 

of the most famous people 

in the world had their seven 

year contracts cancelled 


Robert Redford and Faye 
Dunaway in a scene from 
3 Days of the Condor. 


Pat McCallum York/Photoreporters 


The stars shown 
here are among the 
chosen few who call 
their own shots. 
Opposite page, Liza 
Minnelli. This page, 
from top: Jack 
Nicholson, Barbra 
Streisand with 
screen lover Omar 
Sharif, and Warren 
Beatty. 


and had to begin fending for 
themselves. 

The star system died, but, as it 
turned out, not the stars, who 
learned new ways to cope. Oddly 
enough, they became richer. With 
the studio star-making machinery 
now idle, with newcomers in short 
supply, the established stars 
found themselves in a position to 
make one-at-a-time deals for their 
services, and at fees that dwarfed 
their previous earnings. Some, the 
men particularly, went into 
business for themselves, forming 
their own companies (the star in 


question being the principal asset) 
and acting as their own producers. 
Elizabeth Taylor was the first to 
reach the million dollar flat fee 
level, but others followed in her 
wake. 

But, as the stars, cannily 
handled by their agents, grew 
greedier, the producing companies 
began to question their value. Too 
many films were dying at the box- 
office. So a new norm was estab- 
lished: let the stars share the risk. 
This meant that stars would work 


for smaller fees and share in the 
profits. (Curiously enough, some 
of the stars grew even richer. One 
performance in a film could bring 
in as much as three million.) 
Times changed again. The movie 
audience was found to be predom- 
inantly young, and there seemed 
to be a dearth of new talent to 
match their tastes until Mike 
Nichols, who had previously 
demonstrated a golden touch as a 
director, decided to star as The 
Graduate a virtual unknown by 
the name of Dustin Hoffman. 
Hoffman's salary, for the film, 


was seventeen thousand dollars, 
and out of the pittance he had to 
pay his own living expenses. As it 
turned out, The Graduate brought 
back more than fifty million. 
Dustin was a star. Never again 
would he have to work for such a 
lowly fee. Along came Easy Rider, 
made for a few hundred thousand. 
An itinerant actor-writer by the 
name of Jack Nicholson stole the 
picture, which earned in the neigh- 
borhood of forty million dollars. 
Nicholson was on his way, vying 


Why Warren Beatty turned down a million and a half 
for seven or eight weeks of work is a matter 
between him, his god and his business manager. 
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with Hoffman for star status. 

But the film industry in this 
country and elsewhere is subject 
to periodic depressions, and, 
whenever one occurs, the moguls 
take a hard look at the money 
they are paying to the stars. The 
most recent crash came in 1969. 
The panic button was hit, and 
budgets were drastically reduced. 
At MGM, it was decreed that no 
film was to cost more than two 
million dollars which didn't leave 
much fat for new stars, like 
Hoffman and Nicholson. But 
shrinking budgets wasn’t the 
answer either, and once-proud 
MGM sold off its assets and left 
the distribution arena. 

During the past couple of years, 
the film industry has been 
enjoying a resurgence of profit- 
ability. Several films have had 
spectacular returns, and, in one 
way or another, the stars have 
shared—along with the directors 


Star Catherine Deneuve is considered 
somewhat iffy as box office bait. 


—in the glory and the earnings. 
And, since making money is the 
principal goal of those who run the 
major film companies, much 
study is given to how and why 
certain films manage to achieve 
the bonanza level. Subjects that 
attract the movie-goers, yes, 
directors able to handle those 
subjects skillfully, yes, and above 
all—stars! Pass the word: audi- 
ences were going for stars again! 
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So, today the stars, those who 
can rightfully claim to be in the 
superstar class, are once more 
sitting in the catbird seats. So 
sought after are a scant twenty of 
them that they can virtually 
dictate which films are made and 
which are not. Is this a healthy 
situation? For the answer, let us 
heed the advice of the great acting 
teacher, Lee Strasberg. As he once 
told a worried student: ''Let's 
first find the problem, and, after 
we have found it, we can begin to 
deal with it.” 

So what’s the big problem? 

Listen to an important agent: 
“There are two hundred very 
viable projects," he complained, 
“waiting for production money. 
Yes, say Universal, Fox, United 
Artists, Columbia, Paramount— 
we'll back the pictures. But who 
will be in them? Names are 
named. No good, say the 
companies. Bring us Redford, 
Bring us McQueen, bring us 
Newman. But Redford, McQueen, 
and Newman won't do the 
pictures. And we're left sitting 
with scripts, and no money to 
produce them." 


Listen to a director with several 
box-office winners to his credit: ‘‘I 
have a deal with Columbia for this 
picture. The script is ready. I have 
good actors for it, not the biggest 
names, but known quantities. 
Columbia says no, the picture 
needs big stars. Get McQueen, get 
Clint Eastwood, get Warren 
Beatty. But McQueen doesn't 
think he's right for the part, and 
Clint is busy with projects of his 
own, and Warren Beatty is out 
selling Shampoo, his baby because 
he produced it. So, I sit and wait 
until a couple of the top stars 
become available, if ever.” 

Listen to a Columbia executive: 
"Sure, we want to do that 
director's picture. It's a helluva 
script, lots of action, plenty of 
box-office potential, but it's 
budgeted at four million, and for 
that much negative cost, with an 
added million or two to sell it, we 
need the guarantee of stars." 

And listen to Bill Barnes, who 
handles several important clients 


for International Creative Man- ` 


agement, the largest of the agency 
conglomerates. "The word these 
days is bankable," he said. ''It's 
been used for a long time, but it's 
looming ever larger in importance. 


The situation basically is this: the 
major companies don't use their 
own money to make pictures; they 
use borrowed money from banks. 
They pay a lot of interest on that 
money. The banks want insurance 
for their money. What insurance 
do they ask for? Stars. There is a 
virtual list of 'bankable' stars. 
There aren't very many names on 
that list. How do they know who 
is bankable and who isn't? I don't 
know. Maybe they go home and 
ask their wives. If the wife says 
Robert Redford, then Robert 
Redford is bankable. And are the 
bankable stars in command? You 
bet they are." 

After talking to several other 
people connected with the film 
industry, I have compiled my own 
list of bankable stars. Omissions 
are in no way intentional. They 
may be on someone else's list. 
Here they are: 

Steve McQueen 

Paul Newman 

Warren Beatty 

Robert Redford 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Photoreporters, Inc. 


Top from left, McQueen, Dunaway and 
Newman on Towering Inferno set; James 
Caan in Rollerball. Below, Gene Hackman 
and Liv Ullman in a scene from Zandy's 
Bride. Right, outspoken sex symbol Valerie 
Perrine. These names are among the 
handful considered “bankable” by those in 
the know. Their appearance in a film can 
rescue a mediocre script from oblivion and 
guarantee studio brass a hefty return on 
their original investment. 
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THE FOLLOWING lists of actors 
and actresses are hereby nom- 
inated for superstardom. Will 
they make it? Some certainly will. 
For they seem to possess that 
unique quality which will make it 


possible for them to reach the 
exalted heights. The others? 
Well, who knows? But the odds 
7 are good. The lists were compiled 
* 


by six people— writers and 
publicists —at FI's request, and in 


cN ; 
their opinion here are the lucky 
ones who will make it to the very 
top. 
ih The 1974-75 film season 
Ye eoo 


has produced an amazingly 
versatile crop of new per- 
formers. Which of these 
will achieve superstar 
status? We hope you agree 
with our choice of 
nominees. 


Madeline Kahn 
(She's funny, a good actress, 
popular with two important 
directors — Bogdanovich and 
Brooks — and right now is in 
England working with Gene 
Wilder on his new movie, Sherlock 
Holmes' Smarter Brother.) 
Charles Grodin 

(At the moment he is on Broad- 
way with Ellen Burstyn in Same 
Time, Next Year. He starred in 
Heartbreak Kid, played the 
psychiatrist in Rosemary's Baby 
and starred in 17 Harrowhouse 
with Candice Bergen. Unusual 
actor, very versatile.) 

Ellen Burstyn 

(The mature woman actress — 
thank God — who is now "in." The 
following two women also fit this 
description.) 

Cloris Leachman 

(She can play anything.) 

Gena Rowlands 

Charlotte Rampling 

(I'm sure her international fame 
will cause her to be more popular 
here to equal her popularity in 
Europe. Especially with her new 
movie in which she costars with 
Mitchum. 

Tony Lo Bianco 

(He's been paying his dues for 
years and I think is right on the 
verge of really moving.) 
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* om... Charlotte Rampling’s European popu- , iiy "m L 
larity is a large plus here. 


Cher's doing even better sans Sonny. Irv Steinberg/ Globe 


Alan Greenberg 


Irv Steinberg/Globe 


Marisa Berenson — vulnerable yet 
sophisticated. 


Gena Rowlands is a powerful influence. 


Perry King —it's those baby blues. 


Michael Moriarty 

(Despite his less than satisfactory 
work in Report To The Commis- 
sioner, he'll, I think, still live up to 
the promise of Bang The Drum 
Slowly, The Glass Menagerie 
(TV), and Find Your Way Home 
(Bway). 

Valerie Perrine 

(A really natural talent. I don’t 
think Lenny isa fluke. She’s good.) 


Susan Blakely 

(A model who can act. She’s got 
all the superficial qualifications: 
beauty, youth, ex-model, etc. But 
in Report To The Commissioner 
she showed she can act, too. I’m 
guessing she’ll do very well. 
—Carole Wendt, NBC News. 


Jeff Bridges 

Robert De Niro 

Susan Blakely 

Madeline Kahn 

Valerie Perrine 

Richard Dreyfuss 

Charlotte Rampling 

—John Freidkin, Twentieth 
Century Fox 


Florinda Bolkan 

Joseph Bottoms 

Keith Carradine 

Madeline Kahn 

Kris Kristofferson 

Tatum O’Neal 

Valerie Perrine 

Dack Rambo 

Charlotte Rampling 

Jan-Michael Vincent 

(Of the candidates for superstar- 
dom, I have the strongest feeling 
about Tatum O’Neal. When 
Elizabeth Taylor was a youngster, 
she gained great attention for her 
performance in National Velvet, 
as Tatum did for Paper Moon. I 
think, if Tatum follows her 
father’s apparently wise guidance 
and if she maintains her interest 
in acting as she and her beauty 
mature, she can have a long career 
of superstardom that will easily 
match Miss Taylor’s.)— Walter H. 
Hogan, Freelance writer. 


Marisa Berenson 
(Vulnerable yet sooo 
sophisticated.) 
Susan Blakely 
(Beautiful but ''real;" at last a 
"woman for all sexes."') 

(Continued on page 59) 


Richard Dreyfuss—no longer an 
apprentice. 


Susan Sarandon — good in Waldo 


Madeline Kahn (right) funny and 
talented. 


Gene Wilder—one of the best. 


Will Sam Waterston be the star of tomorrow? Could be. He is 
elegant, shaggy and sexy—an aristocrat in blue jeans. 


Sam with co-star Jeff Bridges, at left, in Rancho Deluxe, a tale of two drifters in the Montana mountains. 


FI Personality by Diane Judge 


AN EARLY SPRING sun meekly 
filters through the hanging plants 
in the French window of a Central 
Park South apartment. Sam 
Waterston is deeply involved with 
the old-lemon colored sofa's 
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downy cushions. They pull at his 
corduroy trousers and clutch at 
his V-necked Shetland sweater. If 
Sam were wearing saddle shoes, 
he might be having a 1943 Joe 
College, faux pas-filled romance; 
only the girl is missing. But his 
hair is wrong. Shaggy and 
mussed, it crowns a full beard and 


droopy mustache that should 
belong to a campus radical from 
Berkeley, 1967. 

With a determined lurch to free 
himself from the velvet folds, Sam 
sits forward and  haphazardly 
attaches butter to a freshly baked 
croissant served by his tender- 
loving-caring publicist. A relaxed 


smile sneaks out of his hairy, 
Lincolnesque face; black-black 
eyes spark with humor, and only a 
smidgeon of sulkiness clouds his 
face. A crisp slice of bacon now 
teeters precariously atop the 
butter as the ludicrously decor- 
ated croissant approaches Sam's 
mouth. Then he pauses mid-air to 
retort: ‘‘Yes! I, too, think it is 
boring that I wasn't even 
nominated for an Academy Award 
for The Great Gatsby. Boring! 
Well, I never won a prize first time 
around, anyway.” 

Sam changes his mind and 
returns the croissant to the plate. 
His smile broadens: “Yes, I have 
a small collection of prizes, but I 
always won them later, rather 
than sooner. It’s better that way, 
really. I like to claim that I’m 
used to it." His last remark 
encourages a laugh to tumble 
from him. It is boyish and almost 
syllabic. He crumbles the bacon 
neatly into his hirsute maw. 

Sam toys with his scrambled 
eggs while talking about his latest 


Waterston cradles the head of sleepy 
Patty D' Arbanville in a Rancho scene. 


movie. In Rancho Deluxe, he 
plays a disjointed, selfish, pur- 
poseless, cow-killing half breed. 
Sam is co-starred with Jeff 
Bridges who plays a disjointed, 
selfish, purposeless, cow-killing 
son-of-a-rich man. The two spend 
their time ranging the Montana 
mountains sharpshooting steers, 
mostly for the thrill of it. Directed 
by Frank Perry, Rancho Deluxe is 
lyrically modern in its timeliness, 
engaging in its sophisticated dry 
humor, yet cynical in its contem- 
porary concept. Sam and Jeff are 
as unalike physically as Jack 
Spratt and his chubby wife, but 
like the Spratts, they never miss a 
meal together; the two are 
inseparable. This mating of movie 
males is getting to be habit in the 
industry. Note such films as 
Papillon, The Sting, California 
Split, Midnight Cowboy, Butch 
f s" Cassidy and The Sundance Kid, 
Sam and Jeff Bridges are as unalike physically as Jack Scarecrow and more. Though Sam 
Spratt and his chubby wife, but like the Spratts they and Jeff have a high old time 

never miss a meal together. The two are inseparable. screwing their necks off with a 

pair of beautiful young siblings 

given to ribaldry, it's Sam and 
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time, and the dreams turn out to 
be not so nifty.” 

Sam has been constantly 
nipping and tucking his hair and 
beard. Now, finally, without 
benefit of comb or brush, he looks 
neat and groomed and awake. 
Even the pillows seem to have 
given him up as a lover. He sits 
erect with long legs folded tightly 
almost to his chest. The fabric of 
his trousers is drawn taut across 
his knees. He has lost the look of a 
collegiate, radical or pacifist, and 
looks more and more like the 
character he plays each night in 
Ibsen's A Doll's House. On stage 
he is Torvald, husband to Nor- 
wegian actress Liv  Ullman's 
Nora, in the classic 19th century 
drama which concerns itself with 
the first stage woman to liberate 
herself. 

Lights are shining in Sam's 
dark eyes. ‘‘Compare these 
modern movie men to the men of 
the 19th century. Why, men then 
were absolutely sure they knew 
what to do. They didn't think of 


Left to right, Sam, Patti D' Arbanville, 
Maggie Wellman and Jeff Bridges. 


Jeff, who go off to jail together in 
the end. Even their punishment is 
shared. Sam admits it's curious. 
“There has been a lot of specu- 
lation about why so many films 
star two fellows. It may well be a 
backlash to women's lib. But I 
think it's more that no one knows 
what to say about a male-female 
relationship anymore. Society is 
confused sexually at the moment, 
and it's reflected by our modern 
writers. Everyone is afraid to be 
called chauvinistic, so movies play 
it safe by dealing only with men. 
Another reason may be that our 
male-run society has lost its sense 
of purpose. I mean we have these 
films where guys just buddy-bud- 
dy around; lost with no long-range 
plans. They're not building, 
taking over anything. Their only 
interests are capers. The charac- 
ters dream of pulling off one stunt 
to set them up for life. The stunt's 
success will xe all problems. Or In the Frank Perry script Sam is a disjointed, selfish, 
the movie is like Rancho, where purposeless, cow-killing halfbreed who spends his 
they are just passing the time of time sharpshooting steers, mostly for the thrill of it. 
day. In fact, everyone in Rancho 
has chosen dreams to fill up his 
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themselves as selfish when they 
thought they were doing the right 
thing by ignoring a woman's 
capacity to think and take part in 
the real world. Men were honestly 
convinced that they had to protect 
and possess all women. Torvald 
calls Nora ‘my little sparrow,’ ‘my 
most treasured possession. I 
really had to dig deep into my own 
psyche to realize that men who 
thought this way were proud to 
accept these concepts as respon- 
sibilities. They weren't being 


cruel. Maybe other fellows are 
more informed of their position in 
society than I am...uh...have 
been. I wish every man could have 
the opportunity to play this part. 
I must have been extremely 


about this statement for a long 
time. I'm sure my Dad had 
identity crises, only he didn't 
think to give them a name, or, 
more important, he didn't feel the 
need to do anything about them. 
“I think it is so good that 
women are now paying so much 
attention to themselves, but I 
think men must start doing the 
same thing, and stop retreating to 
locker rooms and male companion- 
ship. Each of the all-male movies 
has the same theme; the convic- 
tion that dreams burst. All the 
ideals men have lived by in the 
past have been turning to dust; so 
just hit the road; stay loose and 
mobile. Wow! Do you like that 
theory? I just thought of it right 


Sam looks untamed, but in reality he's the most urbane of men. 


uninformed; and when I became 
familiar with Torvald and his 
motives, that was the beginning 
of my ‘personal information.’ 

"I remember once returning 
home from Yale to find my father 
reading the Sunday Times Mag- 
azine. He looked up and asked, 
‘What is an identity crisis?’ Aw, 
come on, Dad, I said, disbelieving 
his naivete. 'Sure, he said, 'I 
know the definition, but I’ve 
never had one in my life.’ I thought 


here, while drinking my coffee." 
Sam laughs and stands to stretch. 

Sam the man is a physically 
deceiving fellow. He looks smaller 
and thinner than he actually is. 
His normally clean shaven face is 
lean, angular and handsome in an 
intellectual, out-doorsy way. He 
loves to fish and romp about the 
wilds, but finds he spends most of 
his free time reading, for in reality, 
he is the most urbane of men, both 
by background and profession. 


"I think it's good that women are now paying so much 
attention to themselves, but I think men must start doing 
the same thing— and stop retreating to locker rooms..." 
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In his life, money wasn't scarce, 
but it wasn't as handy as culture 
to the young Samuel. His scholar- 
ly father taught English lit at a 
better than average Northeastern 
college and his mother is a 
talented painter. Sam, his two 
sisters and one brother, were all 
doused in liberal doses of fine, 
honest, upstanding New England 
breeding. Sam attended the 
prestigious Groton and graduated 
Yale in 1962 with a B.A. Today 
the family remains closely warm, 
gathering from all parts of the 
U.S. to share traditional Christ- 
mases. 

The first time Sam Waterston 
stepped on stage he was six. His 
father directed him as a young 
page in Antigone. He never 
thought about it consciously, but 
it seems he was always going to be 
an actor when he grew up. In 
high school he took part in plays 
and at Yale studied drama. In 
Sam's junior year, he went off to 
Paris for a year. “It was great," 
shouts Sam, as if to emphasize 
just how good it was. “I spoke 
French, then. 

"After college I went right to 
work in Macy's... Theatre Club 
selling tickets. I worked there six 
months, and then got my first 
parts off-Broadway. Oh Dad, Poor 
Dad was one of them. I haven't 
done an honest day's work since. 
Ha! There was a close shave once 
and I went as far as taking out my 
hack license. But I never had to 
take out the cab.” Sam's laughter 
is from the embarrassment he 
feels from discussing what is 
known professionally as a “‘biog- 
raphy." Sam's publicist toughs it 
out trying to collect an accurate 
list of Sam's credits since the 
actor forgets them and doesn't 
keep his press clippings. I like to 
think his reticence comes from 
intelligence and breeding. Since 
Sam won't, I'll brag for him. 

His early off-Broadway efforts, 
notably with Joe Papp in Central 
Park, brought him gracefully up 
the ladder to a tremendous ingra- 
tiating performance as the boater- 
topped, striped-shirted Benedict 
in Much Ado About Nothing— 
first under Manhattan skies, then 
in the Winter Garden Theatre and 
finally in a gorgeous production 
for television. Sam was then 
relaxed enough to wait for the 

(Continued on page 69) 


Al Sole’s X-rated shocker 
Deep Sleep—and why 
you'll never see it. 


Opinion 
by Ken Gaul 
THE HISTORY of 
erotic films in America 
is studded with fantastic 
occurences, bizarre societal re- 
actions and surrealistic legal goings 
on. If the saga of the New York Erotic Film 
Festival busts (see May Issue) was a study in “I’m 
for freedom of expression. ..but,’’ the persecution 
and character assassination of director Al Sole and 
his film Deep Sleep is a still more extreme case in 
point, representing hysterical political opportunism 
run amok (at taxpayers’ expense) in New Jersey, a 
state that has a reputation for being (as Lenny Bruce 
would say) “so corrupt it's thrilling." 

Bàsically, what director Sole set out to do was to 
make a good, funny, erotic and commercially viable 
film. What he ended up experiencing was a brief 


SOLE ON ICE 


taste of success 
and acclaim sur- 
rounding the film, 
as it won the grand 
prize (audience award) at 
the Second Annual New York 
Erotic Film Festival, and a night- 
mare of legal harassment and persecution, that 
left him with a combination of righteous rage, 
undaunted humor and firm resolve to fight his case 
all the way to the United States Supreme Court. 
Perhaps Al first went wrong in surrounding the 
Deep Sleep film project with a certain intimate joie 
de vivre. A graduate of the Newark School of Fine 
Arts, the University of Florence and the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Florence, Sole had a flourishing archi- 
tectural interior design business in his home town of 
Paterson, N.J. His first cinematic attempt, a three 
minute short entitled Daydreams had won first prize 
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at the New York Film Festival a 
few years back and so, combining 
business with artistry, he wrote 
the script for Deep Sleep, pro- 
ceeded to raise the money for it— 
about $75,000—among clients, 
business associates and friends 
(including a doctor, lawyers and a 
judge, and decided to shoot it in 
good ol' Paterson, N.J. 

To make the most of local 
talent, not to mention staying 
within budget, Sole cast numerous 
friends, neighbors and local actors 
in major and bit parts and also 


Locals were thrilled by the 
fact that their area had 
been used in a sexy film, 
and many were openly 
bragging...that they them- 
selves were in one of the 
scenes. 


allegedly used some local homes 
for shooting principal indoor 
scenes. For outdoor location 
shootings he utilized parts of 
Paterson proper, which features 
some surprisingly beautiful na- 
tural scenery, noted historical 
landmarks and attractive homes. 

So the film was shot in 13 days, 
the budget was more or less 
maintained and director Sole held 
his premiere screening for me (as 
Director of the N.Y. Erotic Film 
Festival). Actually, to call his first 
showing a "screening" is an ex- 


aggeration;the first time I viewed 
Deep Sleep was on the movieola 
somewhere in the East 50's in 
New York with Al looking 
anxiously over my shoulder—a 
situation I don't particularly like. 
(In fact I had established a rule 
that I would screen no Festival 
entry with the filmmaker present.) 
So let's say I had an “attitude.” 
However, as the film progressed I 
realized that here was an exciting 


medium budget X-film that was 
sexy, funny, skilled and pretty 
tight—and I swear I felt Al's 
smug grin behind me as my enjoy- 
ment became loudly apparent. 
Deep Sleep, then, was accepted 
on sight for the Festival, it ended 
up winning the grand prize and it 
also garnered the distinction of 
being one of the films busted 
during the Festival; but, since the 
N.Y. Erotic Film Festival has a 


Left, Marc Stevens and 
co-star during the shoot- 
ing of Deep Sleep, Al 
Sole's imaginative and 
uninhibited Erotic Film 
Festival award winner. 
Some of the film's more 
lyrical sequences are 
shown on these pages. 


reputation for defending its own 
and since the Public Morals squad 
was rather unanalytical and inept, 
nothing ever came of the bust. 

So, with honors under his belt 
and a certain cockiness, no doubt, 
at his first full-length success, Al 
opened Deep Sleep near his home 
turf at the Little Cinema in 
Wayne, N.J. With a fair minimum 
of advertising, and apparently 
some good word of mouth, the 
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film was soon doing $10,000 per 
week, in a 270 seat house! How- 
ever, the word of mouth apparent- 
ly covered more than the quality 
of the film and the raunchiness of 
the sex; locals were thrilled by the 
fact that their area had been used 
in a sexy film and many of them 
were openly bragging that they 
knew so-and-so in the picture, or 
they themselves were in one of the 
scenes, or their house was 
glimpsed briefly, or they went to 
school with Al's cousin, etc. 

Of course, what happened next 
was that the local media picked up 
on the local boy (and local town) 
"make big time" theme, and 
splash articles followed in due 
course. Unfortunately, as is too 
often the case, when notoriety 
comes to an endeavor possessing a 
sexual theme (especially in a small 
town) an issueless local politician 
who likes to see his name in the 
paper will realize the political 
mileage to be gained from 
attacking the weakest foe in sight 
—and who is more vulnerable 
than an alleged “criminal” con- 
vinced he has done nothing wrong? 

Deep Sleep was a witch hunter's 
dream. The question for Passaic 
County Prosecutor Joseph D.J. 
Gourley — who, rumor has it, was 
up for retirement and looking for a 
comfortable judgeship— was not 
whether to prosecute, but when. 

The first establishment rum- 
blings of discontent to cue 
Gourley's political antennae had 
actually come from a rather 
strange source. Somehow the 


Deep Sleep was a witch 
hunter’s dream. The ques- 
tion for the Passaic county 
prosecutor’s office was not 

whether to prosecute but 
when. 


Bishop of Paterson, one Lawrence 


B. Casey, had discovered that his 
official residence had been “used 
in the film’’—namely in an ultra- 
brief motorcycle riding scene that 
also featured glimpses of about 
212 other houses in Paterson. 
How the bishop recognized his 
own house in so brief a scene has 
never been fully explained. 

Not to be outdone, a New 
Jersey State Assemblyman, a guy 
with a reputation for really being 
into bread, decided that his home 
had been violated by being in the 
film for approximately .006 
seconds and he too voiced his 
sense of moral outrage, to any 
newspaper or network TV station 
that would listen. 

Now quite obviously, one 
cannot bring charges and make a 
case stick on the grounds that 
some property you own was 
“shamed, abused and (no doubt) 
suffered a severe case of whiplash” 


Sole’s stars, below and on opposite 
page fared no better than Sole himself 
during the nightmare of harassment 
that followed Sleep's release. 


by being accidentally included in a 
film—whatever kind of film. So 
these charges were never seriously 
pursued. However, all of a sudden, 
strange "legal" wheels began to 
churn in diabolical ways. 

To the chagrin of Messrs. 
Gourley, his assistant prosecutor, 
the bishop and the state legislator, 
New Jersey's spanking (no pun 
intended) new obscenity-law-to- 
end-all-obscenity had recently 
been declared unconstitutional. 
However, aging prosecutor Gour- 
ley, not to be outdone in his quest 
for justice (and headlines) by 
anything as minor as a Federal 
Court decision, came up with what 
was described in the press as a 
“novel approach to stop X-films.” 
Interviewed in the N.Y. Times 
Gourley stated: “There is no 
innuendo (sic) here to circumvent 
the obscenity statute; I am duty 
bound to prosecute.’’ And, in his 
own duty bound way, Gourley 
went all the way back to the year 
1796 and came up with a New 
Jersey statute, still on the books, 
making fornication (intercourse 
between 2 unmarried persons or 
between a married man and an 
unmarried woman) a misdemeanor 
punishable by six months in jail 
and a $500 fine on each count. He 
expanded upon this, adding the 
double-whammy of "conspiracy" 
charges, to a total of 13 criminal 
charges against Al Sole, his male 
stars, his female star and the 
producer. These ranged from 
"aiding and abetting a person to 
commit an act of lewdness, of 


ace 


carnal indecency with another, 
grossly scandalous and tending to 
debauch the morals and manners 


of the people" to “conspiring with 
the actors and actresses to 
commit fornication, aiding and 
abetting them in committing in 
private an act of lewdness of 
carnal indecency with another" 
and ''that he did receive or invite 
by gesture or otherwise any 
person into any place or vehicle 
and permitting any person to 
remain there for that purpose." 
Whewww! Sounds like Cotton 
Mather fasted six days with no 
sleep to compose that one. 


In a nutshell, the prosecutor's 
"novel approach" did attempt to 
circumvent the Federal Court's 
ruling that it is not against the 
law to show ''obscene" films, by 
claiming it is against the law to 
make them. 

In what was termed the ''first 
phase" of legal action against 
Deep Sleep a literal task force— 
comprised of a First Assistant 
Prosecutor, a County Detective, a 
County Investigator, another 
County Investigator, a Chief of 
Police and a patrolman — invaded 
Sole's home, with a questionable 
search warrant, looking for what 


was described as “‘props” used in 
the film, visual verification, if you 
will, of Al's "receiving or inviting 
by gesture or otherwise any 
person to commit etc., etc., etc.” 
What they found was Al gone to 
Europe for some much needed R & 
R (actually, a “friendly” at police 
headquarters, to this day un- 
known, had tipped Al off to the 
impending raid and he was... 
gone) and Al's terrified Korean 
maid who became hysterical and 
locked herself in a bedroom, no 
doubt longing for at least the 
predictable fascism of South 
Korea's President Park. 

At the same time, the cinema in 
Wayne, N.J. was raided and 
prints seized. A recorded message 
at the theater informed callers 
that "Deep Sleep has been with- 
drawn at the request of the 'film 
company' and another exciting hit 
entitled Meatball, also X-rated, 
has been substituted." What's da 
diffrence, right? 

At this point newspaper head- 
lines were having a field day 
blaring, "MOVIE PARTICI- 


PANTS FACE CHARGES!! 
(Continued on page 96) 


Sleep featured unerotic glimpses of 
Paterson's streets (top and below). 
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MGM's Thalberg: archetype of the 
species. 


Article by Axel Madsen 


IF ANYBODY "invented" the 
producer it was Thomas H. Ince, a 
director who became too success- 
ful. Ince began working for Amer- 
ican Biograph in 1910 and by 1914 
was as famous as D. W. Griffith. 
A major force in the blossoming 
industry, he soon owned his own 
palatial studio in Culver City. 
When he found himself devoting 
far more time to organizing his 
studio than to actual directing, he 
began hiring ‘‘production man- 
agers," who worked with him and 
the scenario writers on the prepar- 
ation of the plot lines. When 
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completed, a scenario was rubber- 
stamped, “‘Shoot as written.” 

The position of the producer has 
always been baffling, and Holly- 
wood lore is full of unkind stories 
about him. The producer started 
as a business representative and 
jockeyed himself into creative 
control to end up, sixty years after 
Ince invented him, as a deal 
maker. A producer has been 
defined as an executive who wears 
a worried look on his assistant's 
face and, during the golden era of 
nepotism, as someone who pro- 
duces only relatives. 

"Let us get the firing squads 
into the studios and as humanely 
as possible rid ourselves of the 
average producer with his average 
public reaction to the average 
boxoffice success," British direc- 
tor Bryan Forbes wrote in 1964. 
“Who, alas, needs him? He gen- 
erates about as much artistic 
excitement as a sackful of dead 
mice and the total sum of his 
cinematic knowhow is his ability 
to read the balance sheet of his 
last picture.” 

Five years earlier, Hollywood's 
bitter historian, Ezra Goodman, 
summed up the traditional pro- 
ducer as someone who ''does not 
write, does not direct, does not 
photograph, does not even dress 
the sets or do the leading lady's 
hair.” Ben Hecht was perhaps 
crueler. "Writers and directors 
can be carried away by a 'strange' 


David O. Selznick's interference in his 
pictures was almost pathological. 


characterization or a new point of 
view; a producer, never," Hecht 
wrote in his memoirs. “I discov- 
ered early in my movie work that 
a movie is never better than the 
stupidest man connected with it. 
There are times when this distinc- 
tion may be given to the writer or 
director. Most often it belongs to 
the producer." 

If all 30s and 40s producers 
have long since sunk without 
trace, Irving Thalberg has re- 
mained as the archetype of 
the species. Possessing a canny 
knowledge of what would please 
the public plus a knack for devel- 
oping stars and doctoring scripts, 
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Paramount's Howard Koch. 


Thalberg was head of production 


at Universal at the age of 20 and, 
under Louis B. Mayer, turned 
MGM into Hollywood's greatest 
film factory. He brought the 
preview to a ritualistic and 
ruthless perfection. All films were 
dry-run, returned for re-editing or 
even reshooting, and previewed 
again until audiences in outlying 
Los Angeles areas laughed or 
cried on cue. Thalberg, who 
furnished F. Scott Fitzgerald with 
the material for the hero of The 
Last Tycoon, died at the age of 37, 
to be enshrined as the classical 
wunderkind (an Academy Award 
bestowed irregularly on assertedly 
worthy industryites is named 
after him) and to appear to pos- 
terity as a somewhat absurd 
example of middle-period baroque. 

During the peak of the fabulous 
20s and 30s, the major studios 
commanded armies of producers, 
directors, and stars. A studio 
taught, groomed, and managed 
new faces with the efficiency of 
prime rib stock breeders; they 
molded and manipulated the 
careers of stars whose names are 
still household words. If boxoffice 
returns justified a thrust in a 
certain direction, the studio chiefs 
had at their fingertips the pool of 
writers, directors, and stars to put 
the hunch on film. Although Thal- 
berg was often wrong in his 
estimates of trends—he felt 
talkies would never catch on and 
took longer than most to realize 
the stage was a poor source for 
screen material—he was the first 
administrator with a craving for 
"creativity," a precedent David 
Selznick in particular would carry 
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to Byzantine heights with patho- 
logical interference in the pictures 
he produced. 

The producer is still here, but 
the profession as well as the kind 
of person acceding to producership 
have changed radically. The 
contract system faded when 
television and the antitrust 
decrees dismembering the produc- 


-tion-distribution combines caused 


the studios to decimate their 
stables of players, writers, and 
technical personnel, and every- 
body became a free-lancer. But 
talent agents had to find work for 
their clients, if they were not to 
become vast unemployment agen- 
cies. In self-defense, they seized 
the initiative, and in the early 
1950s the era of the packager was 
born. Jules Stein and Lew 
Wasserman of MCA carried 
packaging to its ultimate conclu- 
sion by moving into production, 
first with MCA’s Revue produc- 
tion division and later by pur- 
chasing Universal Pictures and 
Decca Records. In 1962 the justice 
department forced MCA to choose 
between agenting and production. 
MCA pulled out of the agency 
business. Its nearest rival, Will- 
iam Morris, also moved toward 
production, playing an active role 
in forming the original Four-Star 
TV production company, but 
elected to remain an agency. 

A producer is, almost by defini- 
tion, a person in transit, which 
may explain the turnover of 


names on contemporary credit 
crawls. In 1970 the Producers' 
Guild calculated that of 116 
producers, executive producers, 
and associate producers listed on 
59 films in production, only 18 had 
credits going back more than four 
years. If a producer has a hot 
property and a hot concept, he can 
wheel and deal. If his package is 
worth anything to the majors and 
they like his ingredients, he can 
make almost any deal he wants 
within the economics of a given 
year. The next year, however, it's 
a new ballgame. Of 61 features in 


James Bond co-producer Harry 
Saltzman. 


preparation or being shot in 
January 1974, four were being 
produced by their own directors, 
17 by producers with recognizable 
names and previous credits, and 
40 by newcomers. With Hal 
Wallis in knighted retirement in 
Britain and Ross Hunter tiptoeing 
in and out of TV production, 
Richard Zanuck, Paul Monash, 
M. J. (Mike) Frankovich, Ray 
Stark, Howard Koch, the James 
Bond duo Albert Broccoli and 
Harry Saltzman, and perhaps 
Walter Mirisch are the last active 
producers with careers stretching 
back ten years. Robert Evans and 
David Picker are a pair of former 
executives who, like Frankovich, 
have left front offices for so-called 
independent production —  so- 
called since Evans' output is 
automatically Paramount-finan- 
ced and released and Picker's is a 
UA product. Philip d'Antoni and 


Alan J. Paluka are a pair of 
producers who have carried their 
creative urge to the logical 
conclusion and become directors. 

The days of the Mike Todds, 
Sam Spiegels, and even former 
press agents like Arthur P. Jacobs 
have ended for a number of 
reasons. Even discounting the 
dominance of the director, the 
professional designation ‘‘pro- 
ducer" has lost its meaning. A 
skilled packager-agent can elevate 
himself to producer without 
benefit of, or interest in, produc- 
tion experience. The majors need 
these deal makers and are quite 
liberal with the title (“executive 
producer" has never meant any- 
thing) in exchange for a hot 
property. 

The pattern of studio reliance 
on a mixed bag of project sources 
instead of "in-house" develop- 
ment of properties has been 
standard for years at United 
Artists. Lately the practice has 
spread to Universal, Paramount, 
Columbia, Warner’s, and. Fox, 
and, as such, perpetuates the role 
of the producer-packager. 

The majority of today's pro- 
ducers are agents and lawyers, 
and their background in film 
production is usually so limited 
that they cannot intervene once a 
picture is rolling (although at 
sneak-preview time they again 
turn into the self-styled experts 
they were when the picture was 
being packaged). If they are not 


Richard D. Zanuck, son of Daryl. 


M.J. (Mike) Frankovich. 


upgraded agents, they are likely 


to be friends or relatives of big- 
name stars, emigres from TV or 
Broadway (where audience tastes 
differ sharply from those of film- 
goers), or chief accountants. 
According to Brut Production 
chief George Barrie, the downward 
trend in film attendance may be 
attributed to their overwhelming 
bad taste. 

"Instead of lawyers, account- 
ants, and real estate experts, who 


have been elevated to creative 
decision making, the industry will 
have to have the kind of men and 
women who are essentially film- 
makers with good taste and 
overall skills," Barrie has said. 
“The independent producer sim- 
ply represents another slice of the 
pie in...profits and, more im- 
portantly, creative control.” 

Barrie feels the producers exist 
because many writers and direc- 
tors have abdicated the packaging 
of their work. 

If the director as superstar so 
far has failed to translate into 
boxoffice consistency, the erosion 
of the producer’s instinct and 
persistence are even more glaring. 
Of 170 new films earning domestic 
rentals of $4 million or more 
between 1968 and 1972, only eight 
producers could lay claim to three 
or more of these pictures. Variety 
concluded. Thirty years earlier, 
the number of producers contrib- 
uting at least three of the top 
grossers was 23. On Variety’s 
1974 all-time boxoffice champions 
list, only the James Bond-wave 
producers Broccoli and Saltzman 
appeared more than twice, where- 

(Continued on page 98) 


The days of Mike Todds, Sam Spiegels and ex- 
press agents like Arthur P. Jacobs have ended. 
The designation “producer” has lost its meaning. 


Having left Paramount, Bob Evans will be a full-time producer. 
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FI Personality by Micbael Maslansky 


tapered fingers lay motionless on the 
sleek golden mane of the three year old Borzoi 
hound who had been dozing on the couch beside 
her, and who now,as if by some preternatural 
signal, awakened, arched his elegant neck and 
yawned voluptuously. 

"No," Melanie said at length in her high pitched 
whisper of a voice, crossing one impossibly long 
leg over the other and pointing her pretty bare 
foot in the manner of a determined if somewhat 
pouty ballerina benched for the duration of a per- 
formance. “I’ve never doubted for a moment that 
I wouldn't get what I wanted as far as my career 
goes. You simply have to start on the basis that 
you are going to get what you want. That kind of 
communicates itself. People like confidence." She 
sat back with a half smile, toyed with the 
buttons of her gaily patterned blouse, and gazed 
absently at the rainbow colored patterns 


This "Lolita of the 70s" is no 
Lolita! She's all of 17, and an 
odds on choice for film 

stardom. 


Maslansky tells 
why. Melanie 
tells all! 


reflected on the walls of the large white 
room. 
MELANIE GRIFFITH, all of 17, honey Be it confidence, family connections 
haired and slender as a stem sat stock 4 (her mother is Tippi Hendren, the last 
still and considered the question. Her of Hitchcock's "ice princess" discover- 


ies) or her quintessentially California 
brand of erotically healthy good looks, Melanie 
has communicated something. 

In the space of two years she has been chosen 
for important roles in three major films: in Arthur 
Penn's Nightmoves in which she plays a wanton 
nymphette; as Joanne Woodward's profligate 
heiress daughter in The Drowning Pool, Stuart 
Rosenberg's adaptation of one of Ross MacDon- 
ald's more popular “Lew Archer” novels; and in 
Michael Ritchie's upcoming Smile, in which she 
has been cast as a contestant in a small town 
beauty pageant who is described in scenarist Jerry 
Belson's script as ‘‘hot, sweet and dumb." 

Hot and sweet she is. But dumb? Not according 
to director Ritchie who says that Melanie is 
"dumb like a fox.” 

"She's ingenuous, yes," Ritchie contin- 
ued with obvious affection for the 


A 


subject at hand, ‘‘but that little 
girl quality is all so much show. 
Underneath the vagueness and 
insouciance is something sharp 
and to the point. Not unlike the 
late Judy Holiday.” 

Melanie bristles at comparisons. 

“Oh God. Can you imagine 
being typed as a dumb blonde at 
the age of 17?” She shuddered and 
opened her big aqua colored eyes 
even wider. 

Arthur Penn who was the first 
to discover Melanie, plucking her 
from an acting class after his 
original choice for the role of a 
delinquent teenager in Night 
moves didn't pan out during 


Far left, Smile. Melanie between takes, directly behind Bruce Dern (top) and with 
Maria O'Brien (below). 


rehearsals, describes Melanie dif- 
ferently and perhaps more to her 
liking as a dangerous creature of 
our new times." 

She's a bomb," he says. ‘‘En- 
chanting, yet totally sexual in a 
completely new way—the Lolita 
of the "70s."Though Penn would 
not commit himself on her acting 
abilities he allows that she is 
"more than reachable" a point on 
which director Stuart Rosenberg 
who guided her in The Drowning 
Pool more than agrees. 


is a strangeness about her — some- 
thing underneath it all—a secret 
sensual life which registers like 
dynamite on screen." Both Penn 
and Rosenberg are confident that 
one day Melanie is going to 
deliver with considerable power. 
Certainly Melanie is anxious to 
"deliver" just what any producer 
or director might want at a given 
moment, but her age and her 
oddly hip, little girl manner en- 
capsulated inside her Bardot-like 
proportions sometimes gives rise 


for the part. Only as a father, and 
a grandfather, he couldn't possi- 
bly ask a virgin to play the kind of 
scenes the part demanded. '' Well," 
Melanie continued,” I said, you're 
a little late. He just sat there and 
got real red in the face. Angry. 
‘Who did it to you?’ he said, ‘T'I 
get him!’ Here's a man making a 
really sexy picture getting out- 
raged because I wasn't pure in his 
sense of the word. Wow." 

Melanie didn't get the part, but 
others soon followed. She is, at the 


Melanie, (at rear) co-starred with Gene Hackman and Jennifer Warren in Arthur Penn's film, Nightmoves. 


Rosenberg chose Melanie over 
numerous candidates because, 
quite simply, she seemed convin- 
cingly upper middle class. “Most 
of the 16-year-old girls we saw 
were street wise and kind of 
tough," he said. “Melanie is well- 
bred and looks refined and one 
could easily believe her as a 
millionaire's daughter." Rosen- 
berg feels that as yet she does not 
have a great emotional range on 
screen, probably due to a lack of 
technique, ‘‘but,” he adds, “‘there 


to miscalculation—at least when 
she is up for an interview. 

In a tone of amused wonder, she 
tells a story about being sent up 
for one of the leads in the film 
version of one of those massively 
popular romans a clef about sex 
and sin among the Jet Set. 

“The producer,” she said in her 
light reed of a voice, ‘‘is one of the 
most famous men in Hollywood. 
An old man and kind of fatherly. I 
hadn’t read the book or the script 
but he said right off I was perfect 


moment, on Hollywood’s ‘‘short 
list," one of the ten or fifteen 
actresses automatically under 
consideration for important roles 
ranging in age from 14 to 21 and 
running the gamut from Cecilia 
Brady in Kazan's upcoming 
version of Fitzgerald's The Last 
Tycoon, to the role of a 15-year-old 
pinball wizard in Donald Camel's 

followup to Performance; Tilt. 
Melanie reacts to success. with 
surprising equanimity; a kind of 
(Continued on page 109) 
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A young actress analyzes 
the new male stars who turn her on. 


e by Ellen Sberman 


MAYBE IT HAS something to do 
with the tough, but tender way Bogey had 
with Lauren Bacall. Glimpse it in the smile 
that Paul Newman gave Patricia Neal in 
Hud and then, as times changed, flashed to 
Robert Redford in The Sting. Called appeal 
or charisma, it's the electrical current that 
emanates from any true "star." Who will 


Michael Moriarty (top) in Report to the Commis- 
sioner; Jeff Bridges and Sam Waterston (right) in 
Rancho Deluxe. 
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turn an audience on is hard to 
calculate, but as one young 
Hollywood observer noted, 
"Check the heat coming off the 
seat—that’ll tell you who's the 
star." Notice, he didn't qualify the 
gender of the seat's occupant 
because today an actor's popular- 
ity depends on his attractiveness 
to both sexes. The age of blurred 
distinctions between the sexes is 
reflected in the latest crop of male 
stars. Unlike established stars 
such as John Wayne or Clint 
Eastwood, the new screen hero is 
not defined by the macho roles of 
previous decades. He is equally 
capable of crying and fighting and 
possesses an interior strength. As 
a rule he will not be typecast, as is 
evidenced by the spectrum of roles 
he plays. His unpredictability is 
intoxicating —also very saleable. 

Although all but one of today's 
five most successful young actors 
have cut their teeth on extensive 
stage experience, mostly in New 
York City, (Brando, Newman, 
Redford, and Hoffman all followed 
the same path), they all come from 
very diverse backgrounds. Sam 
Waterston is a dark-haired New 
England bred preppie and Yale 
graduate, Michael Moriarty, an 
angelic looking Fulbright scholar 
and Jeff Bridges, a television 
star's son weaned near the 
mansions of Beverly Hills. The 
Godfather's success is reflected 
here with the inclusion of two 
Italian actors. If the 60s were the 
years of the Jewish stars— Hoff- 
man, Segal and Gould— 1975 is 
the year of the Italians, in the 
persons of A] Pacino and Robert 
DeNiro. Yet even they are dis- 
similar — Pacino is a short volatile 
street kid from the Bronx and 
DeNiro, the slim, rather delicate 
looking son of two Greenwich 
Village artists. 

Each man has a distinct 
mystique, and although their 
backgrounds are different, each 
seems to complement the other; 
they work together frequently — 
Sam Waterston and Michael 
Moriarty in The Glass Menagerie, 
Michael Moriarty and Robert De 
Niro in Bang the Drum Slowly, De 
Niro and Al Pacino in Godfather 
II, and Waterston and Jeff 
Bridges in Rancho Deluxe. Any 
one of the five could become a 
permanent fixture in the cinema 
firmament. 
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The many faces of Robert De Niro —as young Vito Corleone in Godfather II 
(top) and as a gum-chewing ballplayer in Bang The Drum Slowly (below). 


Robert DeNiro 


Bang the Drum Slowly was a 
film probably best remembered 
for introducing to audiences one of 
America's hottest young talents— 
Robert De Niro. His portrayal of a 
simple - minded gum - chewing 
Southern ball player was uner- 
ringly authentic—quite an acting 
feat since De Niro is a native of 


New York's Greenwich Village 
and has spent his life involved in 
the New York stage world. Bang 
the Drum may have showcased an 
intriguing personality, but Mean 


-Streets, in which he played an 


Italian street punk, really ex- 
ploded a powerful energy onto the 
Screen; evident was the kind of 
provocative excitement that sells 


tickets and makes stars. 

De Niro grew up midway 
between the bohemian world of 
the Village and the street life of 
Little Italy next door; his screen 
presence shows a blend of both. 
Thirty-year-old De Niro is of 
medium height, slight and dark, 
with an amazingly flexible face. 
At times he has a frail aesthetic 
quality, noticeable in his scenes 
from Godfather II, in which he 
portrays the young Don Corleone. 
With a curl of the lip, however, De 
Niro becomes the street punk, the 
tough guy, the scrappy kid who 
may get his head beat in but who 
will go down fighting anyway. 

De Niro has a quiet, burning 
sexuality. His gift is that he 
knows how to channel the in- 
tensity of his emotions for the 
best effect. Like Don Corleone he 
is pantherlike and observes until 
he's ready to pounce. He 
commands attention because, as 
is obvious from the roles he has 
chosen, you don't quite know 
what he'll do next. 

In person De Niro is reticent. 
Some might say shy, but his 
shyness is merely his way of 
absorbing and assessing what 
happens around him. De Niro 
doesn't “come on” in any sense of 
the word. He never pushes in his 
work and the result is that an 
audience comes to him. They want 
to see more of this quiet young 
man whose energies project so 
powerfully. 

Even portraying uneducated 
simple people De Niro gives a 
complex performance. His char- 
acterizations are meticulously re- 
searched and what he does on the 
screen rings true. His sense of 
honesty and unpretentiousness 
makes it easy for an audience to 
relate to him. The gutsiness of his 
rebel hero is tempered by De 
Niro's own very human vulner- 
ability. His duality is enticing to 
both men and women who find it 
easy to identify with De Niro's 
character. 

Having just finished the Berto- 
lucci movie 1900, he is now 
starring in Martin Scorcese’s Taxi 
Driver, and scheduled to play the 
lead in the Mike Nichols film of 
The Last Tycoon. Soon after he'll 
costar with Liza Minnelli in a new 
picture. Robert De Niro is well on 
his way to becoming a superstar 
of the 70s. 


Sam Waterston 


After fifteen years of prepara- 
tion Sam Waterston is becoming a 
star overnight. Lean, fair skinned 
with dark brown hair, Sam is a 
very sexy physical chameleon. His 
irregular features just miss being 
movie star handsome and perhaps 
for just that reason Sam's is an 
interesting face to watch. He can 
be the striking Nick in The Great 
Gatsby or the funny looking 
Indian sidekick opposite Jeff 
Bridges in Rancho Deluxe. Shin- 
ing through any role he plays 
though is a sensuality — ''that 
nice, but quirky American Gothic 
sexiness,” critic Leo Lerman 
labeled it. More importantly Sam 
has the acting dexterity to play 
different roles convincingly. He’s 
portrayed romantic leading men, 
but he does just as well with 
clowns, old sorcerers and most 
recently turn-of-the-century mid- 


dle aged conservatives like the 
husband Torvald opposite Liv 
Ullman in the New York Shakes- 
peare Festival’s presentation of A 
Doll’s House. 

In his mid thirties Sam has the 
look of Holden Caulfield twenty 
years later. He’s the matured 
scamp—the rogue with style, the 
romantic lover that can be forceful 
or silly; the leading man who isn’t 
afraid to be vulnerable and expose 
the ‘‘unattractive’’ sides of 
himself. Unlike the tempestuous 
Pacino, Waterston is ‘‘approach- 
able." An audience feels he can be 
touched and therefore, he has the 
ability to affect them in return. 
Still, there is a polish and reserve 
that sets Waterston apart, and he 
is gradually carving a substantial 
niche for himself in the public 
awareness. Sam Waterston: a 
gentleman with soul—twenty 
years ago that might have been 
confusing. In 1975 it makes sense. 


Sam Waterston plays Jeff Bridges’ Indian sidekick in Rancho Deluxe. 


Al Pacino 


If Robert De Niro is one side of 
the golden Italian coin, Al Pacino 
is the other. Like De Niro, he grew 
up in New York City. Pacino, 
however, was raised in a poor 
neighborhood in the Bronx by his 
mother and Sicilian born grand- 
father; he was deserted by his 
father at age two. Small for his 
age, Pacino was never allowed to 
run with the street gangs and so 
spent his childhood alone. As he 
remembers, ‘‘acting always came 
to me out of a need to get by.. .I 
wasn’t allowed out of the house 
and had no friends; the only thing 
I knew was the movies which my 
mother took me to. I would go 
home and act out the parts. 
Acting was always a way to let 
the energy out...” Loneliness, 
restlessness—they shadow Pacino 
even today. A dropout from the 
High School of Performing Arts 
at 16, Pacino drifted in and out of 
acting until two stage roles 
brought him theatrical acclaim— 
one was the Obie winning The 
Indian Wants the Bronx and the 
other, Does the Tiger Wear a 
Necktie for which he won a Tony. 
Known to be moody and troubled, 
Pacino admittedly drank heavily 
after his two triumphs. He fought 
his depression and soon after, 


Al Pacino as a junkie in Panic In 
Needle Park (top), honest cop in 
Serpico (right) and mob boss in 
Godfather II. 


almost in spite of himself, 


captured his first lead in a film— 
Panic in Needle Park. Eventually 
he was selected for the part of 
Michael in The Godfather, the 
movie which brought him his first 
widespread public recognition. 
Still a committed stage actor, 
Pacino turned down 17 subse- 
quent film offers to play Richard 
IIT in Boston. His decision to wait 
for the right film part was a wise 
one, for his performance in his 
next film Scarecrow won him an 
Oscar nomination. He followed 
that with Serpico and Godfather 
II, and has just recently com- 
pleted Sidney Lumet's Dog Day 
Afternoon. 

Although stil below average 
height, Pacino makes up in sheer 
determination and will what he 
lacks in stature. Like Michael in 
The Godfather he broadcasts a 
kind of fury that threatens to 
explode at any moment. Yet peer- 
ing through his dark eyes is the 
little boy lost. Audiences feel for 
him because they want to protect 


him from himself. They sympa- 
thize with Pacino because they 
feel that, like the character 
Serpico, his intense power can 
cripple and hurt him as much as 
he may want it to hurt others. His 
brand of passion is alternately 
sensual and frightening— sado- 
masochistic, feminine-masculine 
—again that duality. 

Reluctant to give interviews, 
Pacino appears evasive and self 
protective, like a powerful animal 
nursing a wound. Pacino, the lion 
with the thorn in his paw: women 
sense the danger and are drawn to 
it; men find it difficult to under- 
stand, but viscerally empathize 
with it. 

Pacino is an enigma to Holly- 
wood. Though already a star he 
dresses in a style more sloppy 
than funky—his clothes seem to 
have been rolled in a musty suit- 
case for ten years. He has been 
working at the New York Shakes- 
peare Festival in a workshop pro- 
duction of Arturo Ui. As a “New 
York actor” he wants to remain as 
close to his roots as possible, yet 
try hard as he does. Even as 
Pacino tries to avoid the trappings 
of success and shrink from pub- 
licity, Pacino’s acting skill and 
magnetism make him one of 
today’s most successful actors. 


Jeff Bridges, at 26, already has five films to his credit. Above is a scene from Rancho Deluxe in which he costars. 


Jeff Bridges behind him as well as a recent 
Jeff Bridges can't help but Academy Award nominatíon for 
stand out from the rest of the best supporting actor. : 
group mentioned here. He is the He was first noticed for his 
antithesis of almost everything portrayal of the small town hero 
that unites the other four. In fact, that didn't make good in The Last 
Jeff may be the closest thing to a Picture Show. In it he displayed a 
1975 version of the old fashioned comfortable masculine attractive- 
movie hero that Hollywood has to ness spiced with youthful mis- 
offer. Tall, sturdy, extremely well chievousness and charm. Bridges 
built, Jeff's Western-style blonde is the football hero every girl 
good looks recall cowboys riding wanted and every boy wanted to 
off to round up the cattle. There is secretly be like. This image was 
an inherent glamour about Jeff later reinforced by his work as the 
which is not surprising, since this likeable rogue in The Last 
rugged son of Lloyd Bridges was American Hero and as Clint East- 
brought up in the swimming pool wood s sidekick in Thunderbolt 
world of Los Angeles. Even and Lightfoot, the part which won 
though his actor father softped- him his Oscar nomination. Up- 
aled the luxury life as much as y coming is a costarring role with 
possible, the golden aura still Sam Waterston in Rancho Deluxe 
shines through on Jeff. The and the lead in a new film, Hearts 
youngest of the group, at twenty- of the West. 
six, Jeff has five films already 
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Porno hits a new high in a hilarious spoof being made by 
a group of the hottest young talents in the film industry today. 
It's 1950s sitcom with an x-rated kick. 

44 


Preview by Cyntbia Adler Male 
PICTURE THIS: A Dutch-Colon- 


ial house half way up the block in 
Centerville, USA. The cheerful 
1950's situation comedy. Home of 
a perfect loving wife, her perfectly 
adorable but bumbling husband, 
her perfectly-adjusted and whole- 
some kids and their perfectly 
dog-like dog. Daddy is just on the 
way home from the office and 
Mom is preparing an apple pie in 
the kitchen. Mom calls to the kids 


to finish their homework and wash 
up because dinner is almost ready. 

The front door opens and Daddy 
walks in. He calls "I'm home, 
dear" and  wanders into the 
kitchen just as Mom is bending 
over the stove, about to put that 
luscious pie in to bake. Dad calmly 
walks over to Mom's hunched- 
over figure, lifts her skirt (she is 
not wearing panties), undoes his 
belt and trousers (he is not wear- 
ing panties) and takes her right 
there while they discuss what 


vegetables to have with the roast. 
Just some perfectly good clean 
fun that all the family can enjoy. 

Porno hits new heights in a 
hilarious spoof being made by a 
group of the most talented movie- 
makers in the film industry today. 
It's called J Love Loosely and is a 
comedy that uniquely combines 
ribaldry with straightforward sex 
in a generic parody of such TV 
situation comedies as I Love 
Lucy, Father Knows Best and The 
Life Of Riley. 
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The “commercials” in I Love Loosely are as raw as the feature itself. 


I Love Loosely is set in circa- 
1957 small town middle America 
and mainly takes place in the 
Maple Street home of Harold and 
Marge Hardon, their teen-aged 
children and their dog, Rags 
Hardon. Very careful attention is 
given to such period details as 
hair-do's, clothes, cars, etc., so 
that the feeling one will get while 
watching I Love Loosely is one of 
fond remembrance with a very 
X-rated kick. As though it is 
being seen today as a TV rerun, I 
Love Loosely will be broken into 
every six or eight minutes by 
commercials, or parodies of com- 
mercials that are as raw as the 
movie itself. 2 

There are a number of things 
about I Love Loosely that make it 
extraordinary. First, the writer 
and director are taking their first 
plunge into the world of hard-core 
film making. Both are TV Emmy- 


award winners and both are noted 
for having a devastating satiric 
eye. Secondly, I Love Loosely is 
being made on a budget equal to 
that of many Hollywood-produced 
features. This mixture of skillful 
film making, sex and sitcom, will 
let porno look at itself for the first 
time with an ironical eye and 
without the vulgarity usually 
associated with such movies. In a 
sense, it legitimizes the porno film 
and broadens its audience from 
merely the raincoat-in-the-lap 
crowd to include all of those 
young moviegoers who grew up in 
the 1950's and the 1960's. 

I Love Loosely is being shot 
now, and Film International has an 
exclusive on the story of its film- 
ing, so check us in further issues 
to find out more about this unique 
combination of sex and American 
sitcom that could change the 
course of X-rated films forever. |] 


Marge Hardon and friend take time out to promote Loosely's sponsor (below). 


Hes An Actor. He's A Director. He's A Producer. He's Clint Eastwood! 


When the number of bankable stars has shriveled to a handful, 
Clint Eastwood's pictures bring the film industry fistfuls of dollars. 


Article by Arthur Knight 


IF ANYONE could believe those 
annual '*worst dressed man" 
awards, the year-in, year-out win- 
ner would have to be Clint 
Eastwood. It's not that he dresses 
badly, just comfortably — which 
for him generally means an open- 
throat sports shirt, workmanlike 
trousers and scuffed mid-calf 
boots, the kind that cowbows 
wear. Even with a chill in the air, 
he seldom dons sweater or jacket, 
and only the most formal occasion 
elicits a tie. At one point in his 
life, before the bitch goddess 
began to smile on him, he pumped 
gas and dug Beverly Hills 
swimming pools; and if appear- 
ance alone were the criterion, he 
might still be doing so. The dark 
brown hair is long and shaggy, the 
face weather-beaten, the eyes 
squinty, as if accustomed to 
outdoor labors. When he talks, he 
likes to lean back in his chair and 
rest his foot on the table. 

Hardly the accoutrements of 
Hollywood's top money-making 
star, much less one of its top 
money-making producers. And 
yet Clint Eastwood is both. At a 
time when the number of so-called 
“bankable” stars has shrivelled to 
a handful, his autograph on a 
contract guarantees unlimited fi- 
nancing. And although his Mal- 
paso Company makes its head- 
quarters on the Universal lot, in a 
modest, 5-room bungalow, in the 
past few years it has made films 
not only for Universal, but for 
Warners and United Artists as 
well. "We go wherever we can 
make the best deal,” Eastwood 


Scene from For A Few Dollars More. 


explains succinctly and meaning- 
fully. Dirty Harry and Magnum 
Force were both made for Warners 
because they owned the prop- 
erties, and Eastwood liked the 
character of the dedicated cop. 
Thunderbolt and Lightfoot, in 
which he masterminded a bank 
heist, was for United Artists, as 
was the earlier Hang 'Em High. 
His latest, The Eiger Sanction, 
scheduled for national release 
around Memorial Day, was wholly 
developed by Malpaso, and will 
come from Universal. 

Both the name Clint Eastwood 
and the movies he has made have 
become synonymous with vio- 
lence, especially of the sado-maso- 
chistic variety. In practically 
every picture he has appeared in, 
he has been either burned, beaten 
or butchered. In the end, as in 
Dirty Harry, he generally disposes 
of his opposition coldly and dis- 
passionately, as if his enemy were 
some kind of nightcrawler some- 
what less than human. But 
without question, his audiences 
approve. (His only failure to date 
has been Breezy, which he pro- 
duced and directed, but didn't 
appear in. It was notably non- 
violent.) Paradoxically, Eastwood 
himself is the most gentle of men. 
Although he loves to shoot, and is 
very good at it, he refuses to hunt. 
He won't even kill a fly. During an 
interview, when a fly was buzzing 
noisily about him, he got a paper 
cup, trapped the fly against a 
window, then carried it to the door 
and released it. He doesn't smoke 
(the black cigarillo perpetually 
dangling from the lips of "The 
Man With No Name" in the 


Dollars films was invented by 
Eastwood as a character touch), 
and his strongest drink is beer. 
Unlike most stars and movie 
executives, he prefers to spend as 
little time as possible in Holly- 
wood. Although he maintains a 
pied a terre in Encino, a few 
minutes' drive from the studio, his 
home— which he shares with his 
wife, Maggie, and their two 
children—is in the rugged moun- 
tains around Carmel, 500 miles to 
the north. 

Like the ''loner" that he plays 
on the screen, Clint Eastwood 
prizes his independence. And if, as 
he feels, this freedom from 
society's conventions is what has 
made his screen character so 
overwhelmingly popular, it has 
also contributed importantly to 
his entrepreneurial success. When 
he founded Malpaso in 1968, it 
was basically for the same reason 
that most actors incorporate— to 
save money on income taxes. For 
A Fistful of Dollars, the first of 
the Dollars films (made in 1964, 
but not released here until 1967), 
he received a mere $15,000. 
Although the film enjoyed a 
phenomenal European box-office, 
Eastwood was unaware of it when 
he returned to Hollywood to 
resume the lead in television's 
long-running Rawhide series. In- 
deed, he claims that the first 
inkling that he had had of the 
film's success came when the 
producer contacted him to do the 
sequel, aptly titled For a Few 
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Dollars More... Actually, it was 
for $35,000 more, plus a percent- 
age of the gross. By the time he 
made The Good, the Bad, and the 
Ugly (1968), his price was 
$250,000 plus 10% of the film’s 
profits in the Western hemisphere. 

Eastwood himself is almost 
painfully reluctant to talk about 
money, except as a means of 
helping him achieve his ends—the 
independence to choose his own 
material, and work on it in his own 
way. But nothing is more indica- 
tive of his rapid upward mobility 
than the steady rise in what the 


studios—to Paramount for Paint 
Your Wagon ($500,000), and to 
MGM for Kelly’s Heroes 
($750,000) and Where Eagles Dare 
($800,000), all plus percentages. 
After that, he and his Malpaso 
company could virtually write 
their own ticket with the studio of 
their choice. 

Even so, Malpaso remains a 
small and highly mobile operation, 
consisting essentially of Robert 
Daley, a tall, broad-shouldered, 
no-nonsense young man who acts 
as the company’s line producer; 
Sonia Chernus, Malpaso’s story 


Both the name Clint Eastwood and the films he’s 
made have become synonymous with sadistic 
violence. Paradoxically, Eastwood himself is so 
gentle he won't even hurt a fly. 


studios have been willing to 
pay for his services. For Hang 
‘Em High, his first American- 
based feature, his price was 
$400,000. During its production, 
he formed Malpaso—and prompt- 
ly made a million dollar deal with 
Universal for Coogan’s Bluff. To 
help finance his company, East- 
wood began renting his increas- 
ingly costly services to other 


Clockwise from top; Eastwood’s Man 
With No Name character in the Dol- 
lars films made hima star; scene from 
Thunderbolt and Lightfoot; East- 
wood tries his hand at the camera; 
scene from Magnum Force. 


editor (who, not coincidentally, 
was responsible for getting East- 
wood his first break in television); 
an attractive blonde secretary 
and trouble-shooter named Carol 
Rydall; and Eastwood himself. 
Their offices at Universal reflect 
economy and efficiency. ‘‘Before 
we moved in," Eastwood recalled 
recently, 'they asked us What 
kind of drapes we wanted, what 
kind of carpeting. I asked them 
what was wrong with what they 
had." To mark their tenancy, 
Miss Rydall hung some posters 
from Eastwood movies on the 
walls; and apart from a framed 
picture of Maggie and the kids on 


his desk, and a few mementoes 
from fans—like an out-sized 
papier mache rabbit that squats in 
one corner of his office—that is 
about the extent of the Malpaso 
decor. Everything looks as if it 
could be moved out on an hour's 
notice, which is precisely the way 
that Eastwood wants it to look. 

“T don't say that this would 
work for everybody," he admits. 
"I've been in offices where they 
.feel they need 25 secretaries — and 
maybe they do. But the thing is, 
you never see those secretaries up 
there on the screen. It's money 
spent that isn't reflected in the 


production. With Malpaso, I can 
expand it whenever we start a new 
picture, and then pull back as 
soon as it's over. The main thing 
is to have all those dollars show on 
the screen." To insure this, he 
likes to work with people he can 
rely on. Until Eastwood himself 
joined the Directors Guild, he 
hired such veterans as Don Siegel 
(who signed his application for 
Guild membership) and Ted Post, 
who had directed many of his 
Rawhide episodes. His favorite 
editor is Ferris Webster, currently 
at work on the up-coming Eiger 
Sanction. For his first directorial 


chore, Play Misty For Me, East- 
wood coaxed Siegel into playing a 
bit role (as a bartender) in the first 
sequence to be filmed. “If I 
screwed up, I wanted to be sure 
there was at least one good 
director on the set," he said later, 
with a characteristic blending of 
modesty, candor and pragmatism. 

Eastwood also says that he was 
talked into directing The Eiger 
Sanction himself for logistical 
reasons. "It would be just too 
damned difficult to get a director 
up there on the Eiger and the 
Jungfrau. I had to be there 


Continued on page 76) 


The anonymous loner's apparent freedom from the conventions 
of society in Eastwood westerns like High Plains Drifter (shown 
here) is what makes his screen character popular. 

Douglas Jones/Photoreporters, Inc. 


Everything in Eastwood's Malpaso 
office looks as if it could be moved 
out in an hour's notice, which is 
precisely the way Eastwood wants 
it to look. “The main thing," he 
explains, "is to have those dollars 
show up on the screen." 
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«THE MOLL, 
“IS A DOLL” 


In the 30s bootleg whiskey and fast cars were the order 
of the day, and beautiful girls jumped out of cakes. 


VINTAGE SEX and violence are upon us again with The Four Deuces, a screen 
epic of 1930s gang warfare, starring Jack Palance as gangland boss Vic Morono 
and Carol Lynley as his classy mistress. 

No newcomer to blood and guts action, Palance has portrayed a long line of 
heroes over the years on the stage and movies, from the early Panic in the 
Streets, Shane, Sudden Fear, and The Big Knifé to the more recent 
Campaneros and Che. 

Miss Lynley, we’re happy to report, has survived a longer absence from the 


Carol Lynley as a classy 
mistress? Well, why not. 
The little girl from Blue 
Denim has matured beau- 
tifully as a woman. 


Deuces boss Palance with Carol 
Lynley. 


screen intact. Like Cybill Shep- 
herd, Susan Blakely and Lauren 
Hutton, to name a few, Carol was 
launched from a highly successful 
modelling career to a future in 
films with her first screen role 
(opposite the late Brandon de 
Wilde) as the pregnant teenager in 
Blue Denim, a tale of post-pubes- 
cent love and sexual longing that 
rocked the repressed souls and 
libidos of moviegoers at the tail 
end of the fifties. No more the 
ingenue, she's nevertheless ma- 
tured beautifully as a woman and 
actress, turning in a sensitive 
performance in Deuces. 

In Frank Lester's screenplay, 
the story of mobsters vying for a 
thriving bootlegging operation, 


Carol, as a society girl Wendy 
Rittenhouse, turns from lover 
Palance, the powerful Deuces 
chieftain,to an insolvent but hand- 
some and decent young reporter 
played by Adam Roarke. 

Director William Bushnell, Jr. 
gives us a walloping dose of gang- 
land brutality in a series of 
bombings, shootings, machine 
gun slayings and heart-stopping 
automobile chases calculated to 
rival anything Hollywood has 
ground out in recent years. 

The Four Deuces, co-starring 
Warren Berlinger and Gianni 
Russo, is an AmeriEuro Pictures 
Production. ‘ 


Disenchanted with the high-life as led 
by brutal mob boss Vic Morono (por- 
trayed by Jack Palance, right and 
with cigar below), stylishly turned out 
Carol, shown below, considers throw- 
ing Morono over for a life of virtue in 
the arms of a poor but honest 
newsman. 


SuperStardom, 


(Continued from page 19) 


Jeff Bridges 

(Charming, warm and positively 
dangerous. ) 

James Brolin 

(Hidden beneath Dr. Kiley is Burt 
Reynolds’ brother.) 

Cher 

(She's got it all and if you can sing 
like that, you can act.) 

Robert De Niro 

(Pacino and Hoffman loaded with 
sex.) 

Perry King 

(Newman's aging; we're desperate 
for another set of blue-blue eyes.) 
Michael Moriarty 

(Montgomery Cliftlives and can 
laugh.) 

Barry Newman 

(He'll need a lawyer only to nego- 
tiate those Tracy /Bogart con- 
tracts.) 

Sam Waterston 

(The liberated woman's romantic 
dream.) 


(The Sex Appeal of the 70s is a 
paradox —challenging mystery 
mixed with accessibility, animal 
magnetism and sensuality with 
“if he or she loved me, I'd really 
be loved," confidence with humor, 
including at oneself, and —last 
but not least — intelligence. I've 
never met a stupid star. Obnox- 
ious, yes. Rude, yes. Self-centered, 
crazy /neurotic, uneducated, yes. 
But not stupid.) — Marilyn 
Stewart, The Mediary (Public 
Relations.) 


Sissy Spacek wowed them in Bad- 
lands. 


Charles Grodin —unusually versatile. 


Joseph Bottoms 
Robby Benson 

Julie Gholson 
Glynnis O'Connor 
Sissy Spacek 

Jody Foster 

Alfred Lutter 
Mackenzie Phillips 
Charley Martin Smith 
Joshua Mostel 
Pamela Sue Martin 
Susan Sarandon 
Terry Garr 

Irene Cara 

— Michael Singer & Cathi Polich, 
Paramount. 


Kelly Sebring/ Globe 


MacMillan's TV wife Susan St. James. 


Gold Dust Twin Mackenzie Phillips. 


Valerie Perrine 
James Brolin 

Jill Clayburgh 
Susan St. James 
Richard Dreyfus 
William Atherton 
Roy Thinness 

Ben Murphy 

Beau Bridges 

Cliff DeYoung 
Jessica Walter 
Judd Hirsch 

— Ed Epstein and Charles Naylor, 
Universal Pictures 
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Dack Rambo was strong in Deadl: 
Honeymoon. 
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And that's it. There are probably 
other names you would have 
added to the lists, and you may 
know more than we, for in the long 
run, it is the audiences who make 
the stars into super stars. 
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Article by Alice Wetbli 


WILL THE PRETTY, eighteen- 
year-old ingenue, Betsy, who is 
driven by her budding, lustful 
desires, court more trouble than 
she expected in the arms of the 
scheming Lassiter chauffeur and 
one-time confidant to Benjamin? 
And what can we expect from 
Benjamin's daughter Rosalind, 
who seems to have an affinity for 
the back seat of the family 
limousine and the newly immi- 
grated Irish boy Brian? 

Sound like an afternoon soap? 
It’s not; it’s part of the plot line 
for the latest British-inspired 
American TV show—Beacon Hill. 

With the decade half ended, at 
least one pattern in television 
programming has made itself 
apparent for the seventies: the 
continuing array of British 
inspired or produced program- 


Sets are authentic in every detail. 
Shown here are kitchen and dining 
room. 


Another British Rip-Off 


ming on American TV. From its 
auspicious beginnings in 1971 
with All In The Family (heir to 
England's Til Death Us Do Part), 
the recent British invasion has 
already brought many bright 
moments to American viewers 
and may yet extend the horizons 
of commercial television in the 
colonies altogether. Having in- 
jected new life into television 
comedy, the next threshhold may 
well be a rekindling of serious 
dramatic production on the air 
waves, the finest examples of 
which have been presented already 
on the Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice channels. 

While the simpleminded spin- 
offs from All In The Family grow 
more sedentary and humorless, 
PBS offers quality British 
programming regularly, proving 
the appeal of quality to American 
audiences and with the success of 
at least one of these endeavors, 
(the much acclaimed Upstairs, 
Downstairs) a major network 
(CBS) is embarking on this new 
course of television drama. The 
Robert Stigwood Organization, a 
British-based company, working 
in cooperation with CBS-TV has 
produced Beacon Hill to be aired 
sometime this spring. If the 


special goes, a series will follow. 


The project was begun by Ms. 
Beryl Vertue, executive producer 
of the show. It has 19 continuing 
characters, five major principals, 
and 63 extras. The original 
two-hour special is under the 
direction of Emmy-award-winning 
Fielder Cook and the celebrated 
Oscar winner Marvin Hamlisch 
will compose the musical score. 
Cook along with the drama’s 
author, Sidney Carroll has been 
attempting to bring live drama to 
TV for some years. 


The hard-driving Benjamin Lassiter 
rules his family with an iron hand. 


Beacon Hill has been mounted 
for the varied audiences through- 
out the U.S. and using the vastly 
unexplored medium -of video 
taping, the film vividly and effec- 
tively captures the spirit of 
America in the 20s. Filmed largely 
in New York, the director and 
producers sought actors largely 
unknown. It was thought viewers 
would be more easily introduced 
to and believe in the characters of 
the drama if unknown actors were 
used. Furthermore, video-style 
production allows for actors to 
benefit by easy and continuous 
movement from one scene to 
another without the ever-so 
frequent cuts and out-of-sequence 
shooting so familiar to film 
production. Beacon Hill and the 
video-tape process brings to tele- 
vision a vital and creative drama 
not produced since the days of 
Studio One, Goodyear Playhouse, 
Armstrong Circle Theatre, and 
Philco Playhouse. Like these too- 


The opulence of the era is faithfully recreated in the lavish decor of the Boston 
cathouse frequented by embittered son Robert Lassiter. 
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The Lassiters oe fora family 5 portrait. Top left, 3m lady of the house with son 
Robert. Below, Fawn, the lusty and bohemian eldest daughter. 
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producers. In spite of a story line 
concerning influential Bostonian 
citizens at a time in America's 
history when power.and politics 
were to bring about some of 
history's most devastating events 
(including Prohibition, the fright- 
eningly powerful and growing 
control of politics by big business, 
and the ominous whispers of an 
impending depression) Nielsen 
rating will probably rate the show 
highly due to the country's 
current problems and will prob- 
ably make audiences wonder how 
much has really changed. 

“Fiction based on fact," that is 
how the producers describe 
Beacon Hill. The reflected ele- 
ments of truth in the drama may 
prove to be the underlying 
impetus behind a viewer accep- 
tance of a show based on an 
elegant era, faithfully and richly 


Top, the talented and passionate Fawn enjoys the embrace of a composer friend. produced in this unique television 
Sister Rosalind (below) has her eye on the new Chauffeur. drama. 


Intimations of scandal as scheming young Brian (bottom left) leads Benjamin Lassiter to the cathouse where Robert has 
collapsed. Top left, Robert is dressed by the first family chauffeur, who "corrupted" him and was replaced by Brian. 
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long-unseen dramas, Beacon Hill 
is being planned as a series. 

In production, the Robert 
Stigwood Organization and CBS 
have gone to unusual trouble and 
expense to recreate an American 
ambience of the 20s. This sense of 
authenticity pervades throughout 
the set and fashion designs. 
Clothes, cars, silverware and other 
props of the 20s were sought and 
acquired for production. To recre- 
ate a lavish decor, suitable for a 
house of ill-repute, sculptured, 
antique columns, authentic, per- 
iod-piece furniture and even a 
staircase were obtained and in- 
corporated into the set in order 
to heighten the sensibilities of the 
viewer. 

'The story of Beacon Hill is the 
story of the social strata and 
class distinctions existing in 
historical and provincial Boston 


during the 20s and centers around 
the powerful Benjamin Lassiter, 
his family, and the Irish servants 
who work for them. 


The first episode covered 
intrigues and involvements needed 
for future segments and has a 
political/social flavoring. America 
is on the eve of Prohibition and 
Benjamin Lassiter has just 
returned from a rewarding vaca- 
tion abroad where he has stocked 
a warehouse with Scotch to be sold 
"after Prohibition ends." Ben- 
jamin is a highly successful 
businessman and financier, care- 
fully maintaining an air of 
propriety while he skillfully 
controls the mayor and plots his 
own political ambitions. He rules 
his family like any successful 
corporate president rules his 
organization. When his son 
Robert, embittered by a war that 


has left him with only one arm, 
involves himself with the elegant- 
ly run cathouse, it is Benjamin 
who decides that the affair can 
only end disastrously and drags 
his son out. 

With a little bit of something 
for everyone, the first episode 
includes various sexual dramas 
and melodramas intertwined with- 
in the plot. Besides Betsy, who is 
driven by her budding, lustful 
desires, there is Fawn Lassiter, 
thirty-three, talented and possess- 
ing Bohemian tendencies, spend- 
ing her time involved in various 
aspects of the cultural arts. In 
future segments, the producers 
hope to explore Fawn's ambitions 
toward stage and movies. 

A great deal of money is 
involved in the production, and 
hopefully the carefully plotted 
formula will work wonders for its 
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The University of Southern California 


John McDonald's Cotton Eyed Joe is a former rail rider living in seclusion. 


Column by Ron Fry 


THERE ARE a number of ways 
one could test the allegation that a 
particular school or department is 
"number one" in its field: the 
quality of the teaching staff, 
amount of equipment, ability to 
keep pace with developments in 
educational technique, prize and 
award record, standing in the aca- 
demic community, and position of 
alumni in their respective fields 
are all good indications of its 
status. 

Using any or all of these criteria, 
the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia stands at the forefront of the 
ranks of student filmmakers. 

As early as 1929, the University 
offered a course it called ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Photoplay" dealing 
with “the silent photoplay and 
photoplay with sound and voices; 


the scenario; the actor’s art; 
pictorial effects; commercial re- 
quirements; principles of criti- 
cism; ethical and educational 
features; lectures..." 

U.S.C.’s faculty consisted of the 
cream of the film industry during 
the late 1920s and early 1930s— 
luminaries like Douglas Fair- 
banks, J. Stuart Blackton, Ernst 
Lubitsch, Irving Thalberg, and 
William C. DeMille often lectured 
to its budding filmmakers. 

Students could receive a Bach- 
elor of Arts in cinema as early as 
1932, a masters by 1935, a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in 1958. 
Although U.S.C.’s claim that it is 
the oldest film school in the 
country could be open to debate 
(from the University of Iowa, for 
example), it is most certainly the 
largest. There are presently over 
400 majors in the department, 


some 70% of them doing graduate 
work. 

Students at U.S.C. cinema can 
stress either production or his- 
tory-criticism-theory. Besides the 
four basic courses required of all 
majors, students are free to plan 
their program from the more than 
one hundred courses the school 
offers. The equipment at their 
disposal is unequalled by any 
other school. U.S.C. maintains the 
largest collection of foreign pub- 
lications on the subject of cinema 
in the U.S. and maintains a nearly 
complete collection of all materials 
published in English. The school 
is also the depository in the 
United States for cinema. 

Despite its leadership in facili- 
ties and course offerings, the true 
scope of U.S.C.’s program is only 
realized by looking at three other 
areas: its faculty, the quantity 
and quality of the films its 
students produce, and its record 
at various film festivals. 

The faculty is outstanding, 
running from noted critics and 
educators like Arthur Knight and 
Department Chairman Bernard 
Kantor to celebrities like producer 
Blake Edwards and comedian 
Jerry Lewis. Their proximity to 
Hollywood makes it inevitable 
that such stars will gravitate to 
the campus. 

The result of these factors— 
faculty, equipment, course offer- 
ings and, most important, the 
University’s desire to become and 
remain a truly outstanding film 
school—has brought some of the 
finest film students in the country 
panting to its doors. 

Even a cursory look at some of 
the films produced by its alumni 
attests to the search for quality 
and the careful attention to detail 
that has brought U.S.C. its 


This page, scenes from Starman in November, the story of a boy's comic sci-fi adventures among the hippies. 


reputation. One of the big winners 
seven years ago was a short piece 
called Marcello, I’m So Bored, 
which featured a rapid (eight 
minute) flash through a quick- 
cutting kaleidoscope of mindless 
pleasure seekers—motorcyclists, 
teenyboppers, discotheque dan- 
cers—accompanied by a woeful 
soundtrack of tortured sighs and 
despairing screams. One judge at 
the National Student Film Fes- 
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Ecosystem is an animated study of man's relationship to his environment. 


tival saw in the film “a viable 
cinematic equivalent of pop art" 
and predicted that the makers of 
Marcello would go far in the 
industry. 

He wasn't far wrong. One of the 
authors—John Milius—has since 
become a six-figure per picture 
screen writer. The other, George 
Lucas, is the hot young director 
responsible for American Graffiti, 
a winner at last year's Academy 
Award show. 

Lucas is probably the pre-emi- 
nent graduate of U.S.C.'s pro- 
gram. Soon after graduation, he 
teamed up with another hotshot 
graduate from the across-town 
campus of U.C.L.A, a man by the 
name of Francis Ford Coppola. 
Lucas is still regarded at U.S.C. 
with a mixture of paternal pride 
and continuing exasperation— 
since he never even wanted to be a 
filmmaker in the first place. 

But it was a Lucas film— THX 
1138-4eb, the best student science 
fiction film ever made—that 
vaulted U.S.C. into the national 
spotlight. This futuristic story of 
the nameless Citizen #1138 who 
attempts to escape from his 
computer-controlled society was 
shot in the University’s computer 
center, the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport and the U.C.L.A. 
parking lot. The film cost a 
meager $700 in its entirety and 
ran 15 minutes in its final form. 
Eventually, it was re-written for 
the commercial screen and suc- 
cessfully distributed by Warner 


Brothers. 

Even more important than 
Lucas' cinematic triumphs, how- 
ever, and his eventual position of 
prominence in the industry was 
the way he worked as an under- 
graduate and the changes he 
helped to institute in the film 
program. He did this by breaking 
every rule in the book when he 
was a student, a practice that 
didn't exactly endear him to his 
more conservative professors. 

Before Lucas, undergraduates 
at U.S.C. rarely, if ever, strayed 
beyond Malibu Canyon to shoot 
footage, used color film, or added 
additional liabilities to their work 
like shooting from an airplane. 
Lucas did them all in one film, a 
purely visual study of a sports car 
time trial in the desert called 
14208. 

14208 caused as much of a stir 
in the Department as Lucas' pre- 
vious film —A Look at Life—had 
caused by its unorthodox use of 
quick cutting, montages and 
satire to show his view of inter- 
national news and the world 
around him. His film Freiheit 
(German for freedom) added 
another ''first," much to the 
department's chagrin. It was shot 
without even a semblance of a 
shooting script, something that 
just wasn't done—until Freiheit 
at least. 

And yet students at U.S.C. 
today, those budding filmmakers 
who perhaps dream of becoming 
George Lucas in four or five years, 


are probably more indebted to the 
changes he instigated than to the 
high quality those changes helped 
introduce. Because of Lucas and 
some other rebellious filmmakers 
in the late 1960s, U.S.C. has 
become the major film center of 
the West Coast and gives its 
students nearly unlimited freedom 
to pursue their creative muse. 

The result of such freedom, 
coupled with the high-quality 
equipment, faculty help and 
downright spirited staff, is a host 
of awards to fill the largest store- 
room on campus. In the last two 
years alone, U.S.C. films have 
won the following: an Oscar from 
the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, four medals 
from the Marbury International 
Film Festival, gold and silver 
Phoenix awards from the Atlanta 
Festival, 12 Golden Eagles from 
CINE (the Council on Interna- 
tional Non-theatrical Events), two 
Golden Knights from the Malta 
Festival, an award from the 
Cannes International Amateur 
Film Festival, prizes from film 
festivals in Tokyo, Edinburgh 
(twenty-two), Columbus, San 
Francisco, Oberhausen, Portugal, 
Belgium and many, many others. 

The films that have produced 
such a plethora of awards and 
grants are selected from more 
than one hundred hours of films 
produced each year, ranging from 
five to twenty minutes in length. 
The competition between so many 
students is understandably enor- 
mous, but the emerging quality is 
worth the strain. 

Not only is the technical quality 
of each of the films excellent, but 
the scripts are usually touching 
and well-written, many of them 
one-on-one portraits of unusual 
people against unusual odds, or 


unusual people in circumstances 
that tax their abilities far beyond 
endurance. 

Walter by Jay Steinberg, is just 
such a film, a 15 minute color 
documentary that focuses on a 
young paraplegic. Contrary to 
most assumptions, Walter turns 
out to be a young man who has 
conquered his handicap and leads 
a well-adjusted, productive life. 
The camera shows him studying 
architecture at a community 
college and starring in a game of 
basketball — wheel-chair style. 
Walter has since been released by 
Churchill Films for use as an 
educational teaching aid in high 
school health courses. 

Cotton Eyed Joe by John 
McDonald takes Walter a step 
farther, presenting the simple but 
lyrically compelling life of Joe, a 
former rail rider who now lives ina 
small hut on a wooded hillside, 
seeking tranquility by leading a 
simple existence. Cotton Eyed Joe 
not only won a CINE Golden 
Eagle (not to mention a slew of 
other prizes, from the Kalamazoo 


Film Festival to festivals in 
Tokyo, Germany, Buenos Aires 
and Cannes), it also received an 
Academy Award nomination for 
Best Short Subject. 

Which brings us to The Resur- 
rection of Bronco Billy, another 
CINE Golden Eagle winner and a 
starring attraction in Hawaii, 
Melbourne and the D.W. Griffith 
Film Festival. Its major coup 
however, was winning the Oscar 
from the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences as Best 
Short Subject for 1971. 

This twenty-one minute color 
film stars Johnny Crawford (of The 
Rifleman TV series some years 
back) as a young man living in a 
fantasy world. Although he sees 
himself as a cowboy hero of the 
Old West, he is continually shot 


down by the realities of the world 
he lives in. 

Two other films—Field of 
Honor by Robert Zemeckis and 
Ecosystem by James Castle and 
Peter Mackey —show the breadth 
of the U.S.C. program at its best. 
Zemeckis’ satire uses advanced 
techniques to turn the tables on 
its character, an escaped mental 
patient, by showing an insane 
society—the society we live in 
with all its violence and madness. 
Skillful editing made this film a 
big award winner at ten festivals. 
Ecosystems, on the other hand, 
uses a variety of graphic styles 
and animation techniques to 
provoke thought about man’s 
relationship to his natural envi- 
ronment. The thirteen animated 
vignettes register every emotion 


Peter Belcher plays Vic Fury (right) in Robert Zemekis’ Field of Honor. 
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story of a Midwestern kid's 
science-fictionish misadventures 
among the hippies does a lot to 
reveal the pseudo-existentialist 
overtones of the original query — 
and a lot to mock them. A terribly 
funny film, Starman, written by 
Mike Sherlock and Tommy 
Wallace, will be seen for the first 
time at the Los Angeles Film 
Exposition in late March. 

A list cataloging only the 
excellent films from U.S.C. could 
go on endlessly, so we'll end here, 
knowing full well that the 
University of Southern California 
Department of Cinema is going to 
produce a hell of a lot of good 
films and make sure it gets the 
awards for them. 

After all, what else could you 


- want after one Oscar...except 
Randal Kleiser, a recent graduate of U.S.C. Cinema, is seen here (left) directing another? 
Robert Young and Jane Wyatt in an episode of Marcus Welby, M.D. 


from humor to terror—and all in 
fourteen minutes. A CINE Eagle 
award-winner, Ecosystem also 
won honors at festivals in 
Marburg, Germany, Belgium and 
Portugal. 

Two of the newest films released 
by U.S.C. continue to broaden the 
base of its program, adding even 
newer dimensions of excellence. 
Reflections of Man is a beautifully 
graphic film, exploring the basic, 
universal nature of all men 
through a visually exciting exam- 
ination of chess pieces from all 
over the world. It's already won a 
CINE Eagle but hasn't yet had 
the exposure of the various 
festivals. 

Starman in November, another 
newly released film, raises the 
question: "What is the purpose of 
life?” and proceeds to poke at our 
funnybones for daring to ask such E = - — 

a question in the first place. The Bruce Block's Reflections of Man is one of U.S.C.'s newest releases. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


prize— Nick in The Great Gatsby. 
And for most of the critics, top 
honors went to Sam. The clarity of 
his performance kept him pure of 
the fractious verbiage that fell on 
that movie from every periodical 
in the country. 

Even when Sam angers, he 
remains soft-spoken and erudite. 
The critics and studios misjudg- 
ing Gatsby's worth as a film fires 
his ire. “You know," he steams, 
“my taste in a film's quality can't 
be so far wrong—that I think it's 
good and all of ‘them’ think it's 
dreadful. The studios mishandled 
the film by over-selling it. By the 
time Gatsby opened, everyone 
wanted to stamp it out, so they’d 
never have to think about it again. 
But it was the critics who baffled 
me. All their rhetoric about an 
Englishman not being able to 
direct a great American classic. 
Jack Clayton is one of the finest 
directors I know. John Schles- 
inger is an Englishman who 
directed both Midnight Cowboy 
and Day of the Locust. If there is 
any difficulty in Gatsby it is 
making the relationship between 
Robert Redford and Mia Farrow 
specific—what they did behind 
closed doors. That’s never really 
said, and even F. Scott Fitzgerald 
confessed that Jay Gatsby was an 
enigma to him. 

“While filming Gatsby, I never 
understood why Mia played the 
character the way she did. Then 
Austin Pendleton pointed out that 
the people of the period and that 
social stratum never really touched 
the ground. Well, Mia had done 
just that—beautifully. Karen 
Black was so good. When she and 
I shot that scene where she tells of 
meeting Bruce Dern on the 
train—my reaction, which was 
critically praised to the skies— 
was my real reaction to Karen. I 
just sat there and listened.” 
Sam's irritation melts to self- 
effacement and silliness. “It was 
really good of the studio to leave 
that part in. Ha!" 

Sam is working the cellophane 
of an enormous cheap cigar in 
time to his agitation. One fears 
the cigar may be in shreds by the 
time he frees it. “Justifying critics 


who abuse their position is 
difficult. A critic has an obligation 
not to destroy an audience’s 
anticipation of being able to make 
private, personal discoveries in a 
film or play. When critics become 
the 'explainers' of an art form 
they become the most powerful 
voice of the medium, and that's a 
horror to contemplate. I hope 
movies never become purely and 
definitively 'an art form. As 
appalling as it is to depend on the 
voice of the masses for success or 
failure, a mass audience is a much 
more hopeful and reliable ‘bottom 
line’ than a small select group of 
know-it-alls. When fewer people 
have a larger effect on art, they 
also function as interpreters as 
well as critics, so that they do 
double trouble. They determine 


what will be created in the first 
place. Fortunately, in the U.S. the 
public still has a loud, indepen- 
dent voice and sees what it wants 
to see. If you look at the top ten 
superstars guaranteed box office 
successes, you'll see quite a few 
who have never had a good review 
from the critics. Only the audience 
loves them. 

“Of course, the audience can’t 
voice its approval if the studios 
won't release the film. That 
happened to me with a film called 
Three. Sam is still twiddling with 
the unlit cigar and shaking is 


head. Three is a charming, light- 
headed love story about two boys 
and a girl drifting a summer away 
in Europe. It was one of Charlotte 
Rampling’s first films. Three 
opened in one small New York art 
house for a week. Time had a two 
column rave review. But there was 
no place Time’s readers could go 
see it." Sam finally lights his 
stogie still shaking his head. “It’s 
a curious business," he mumbles. 

Curly, smelly smoke fills the 
final minutes Sam and I spend 
together. He is again sprawled 
among the smothering cushions. 
His voice is muted as coming from 
a long distance. “I haven't worked 
in film as much as on the stage, 
but I love movies. I've already 
seen Rancho Deluxe twice. The 
first time I was much closer to the 
experience of having made it, but 
the second time was amazing to 
me. I liked myself so much better. 
It had nothing to do with what I'd 
done, but everthing to do with 
what Frank Perry had done in 
editing. He actually improved my 
performance with cutting. I 
always have had a dread fear of 
being locked into takes. You 
know, stuck with the final 
product. On stage if you can sneak 
a shaky performance past the 
opening night critics, you can fine- 
tune later. But movies are magic. 
One day I'd like to play the part of 
a truly urbane man who is doing 
something—like Gary Cooper in 
The Fountainhead. Movie heros 
aren't that way anymore.” 

Sam stubs his cigar into an 
ashtray and it breaks in half with 
an audible dry crack of age. Sam 
loves this small act of business. 
He stretches up and into his 
jacket to run off to take a ballet 
lesson with Liv Ullmann just for 
the thrill of it. Sam then must get 
back home to study for his next 
New York opening with the 
Shakespeare Festival in late June. 

Sam Waterston is to star as the 
noble Dane, Hamlet, again in 
Central Park. Rancho Deluxe will 
open the same month. There he'll 
be in awesome technicolor out 
under the big Montana sky— 
cattle rustling with his buddy in 
blue jeans and a pickup truck 
while simultaneously, in living 
flesh, his voice sonorous, he'll be 
enacting the ageless cadences of 
“to be or not to be." That takes 
good old Yankee mettle. 
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Article by Jobn Mariani 


IT'S BEEN SAID that a good 
idea is not responsible for the irre- 
sponsible people who embrace it, 
and the American Film Institute 
seemed like a good idea at the 
time. But after seven years of 
hopeless inefficiency and betrayal 
of its original aims, the AFI has 
lost most of the support of those 
who cared about its original ideas. 
Except for a few specialized 
interests in Hollywood and 
Washington, the AFI has lost the 
support of foundations, indepen- 
dent film makers, and, most 
important, of educators who feel 
that they have been short changed 
in a $17 million deal that went 
sour. Despite a massive publicity 
campaign to allow the AFI to 
become an autonomous organiza- 
tion independent of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the 
AFI's board of trustees has been 
soundly defeated in both the 
House and the Senate owing to 
the outcry from academia. 

On the surface the AFI sounds 
like an imaginative and dedicated 
organization of right-thinking 
men and women who sought, back 
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Institute chairman Charlton Heston. 
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in 1967, to give the U.S. a film 
institute to compare with those in 
England, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
and elsewhere. When the original 
blueprints were drawn up by the 
Stanford Research Institute it 
was determined that the AFI 
“should have divisions which will 
implement programs for an 
advanced study center for film 
education, archives, information 
services, planning and research” 
under a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Admir- 
able plans were conceived to 
establish a film study center in a 
Beverly Hills mansion for the 
rental of one dollar a year; an 
exhaustive catalog was begun of 
all motion pictures produced in 
this country since the turn of the 
last century; discussion seminars 
with famous film makers were 
initiated; a theater was bought in 
Washington D.C. for the exhibi- 
tion of rare films; regional centers 
were to be set up across the 
country to help educators pool 
resources; an oral history program 
was established through a $50,000 
grant from the L.B. Mayer Foun- 
dation; more than 122 grants were 
given to independent film makers; 
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Film Institute director George Stevens, Jr. in his Washington office. 


the Feldman Library of cinema 
studies was opened at Greystone, 
Ca.; numerous publications, in- 
cluding scholarly quarterlies, were 
planned; a TV Film Annual and a 
Who's Who in Film and T.V. was 


envisioned; an annual awards 
dinner to be televised by the net- 
works was set up to honor the 
great personages of the American 
cinema; and thousands of deteri- 
orating nitrate films were pre- 


served and more were deposited in 
the Library of Congress. 

Given all these ambitions and 
accomplishments, why should the 
American educational community 
feel so bitterly about the AFI? 
Why has one scholar who worked 
closely with the AFI told me that 
it would be “professional suicide" 
for an academic to support the 
organization at this point? Well, 
first some history. 

From the beginning the AFI 
has had a board of trustees 
stacked with Hollywood and 
Washington people, few of whom 
had the experience or imagination 
to handle such an undertaking. 
Those educators who did partici- 
pate in the early years have all 
either been fired or resigned. One 
of these, Prof. Ronald E. Sutton, 
currently at American University, 
became deputy director of the 
education department in 1968, 
and he traveled about the country 
consulting with other educators as 
to how the AFI could help the film 
community at large by developing 
curriculum sites. By 1969 Sutton 
was the manager of the education 
department. ‘‘When I first began 
working at the Institute," he said, 


"I found an energetic, family 
atmosphere of hardworking people 
trying to do a great job. But after 
being there a year I realized that 
the original plans for developing 
the educational aspects of the AFI 
were being pushed aside in favor 
of the Greystone study center and 
public relations. I rather liked 
George Stevens [the director of 
AFI] until I realized that he had 
very little interest in film 
education or good solid scholarly 
publication." 

George Stevens, Jr. (son of the 
Hollywood director) has been the 
main object of attack by the 
academic community. For after 
showing real dedication and 
interest in the aims of the AFI at 
the start, he has become over the 
years interested solely in the self- 
perpetuation of the established 
trustees and of the AFI's study 
center at Greystone to the 
detriment of most of the other 
aims stated in the original 
Stanford report. It became in- 
creasingly obvious to Sutton and 
other educators at the Institute 
that Stevens and the board had no 
real interest in consulting with 
film scholars or independent film 
makers other than in a token way. 
After seven years of operation 
Stevens and the AFI's chairman 
Charlton Heston continue to point 
to only two major accomplish- 
ments—57 “interns” from the 
study center, and the acclaimed 
preservation projects. The AFI 
catalog of American films has 
issued two volumes in seven 
years, a project which Sutton and 
others feel could have been ac- 
complished in half the time. When 
one of the country's foremost 
archivists, Sam Kula, left, the 
project floundered, and there is 
some concern that the National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
may withdraw its support. 

In the fall of 1970 the AFI hired 
David Lunney, a theatrical 
manager with no real experience 
in film, to manage the study 
center. A couple of months later 
he fired two librarians and the 
Director of Critical Studies (Jim 
Kitses). The educators still on the 
staff protested vigorously. Prof. 
Sutton says that those involved 
with the scholarly aspects of the 
AFI were at a dead end: “I asked 
Stevens for $3000 to bring 
educators to a regional meeting to 
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discuss grievances and give help. 
It was refused. I rarely ever got to 
see the budget, and on one 
occasion that I did, there were 
items coming out of the Education 
Department that made no sense 
according to my own records. I 
had to resign for my own integrity." 

The number of firings and 
resignations continued in the 
years that followed. Frank Dan- 
iels, who was brought over from 
the Czech Film Institute, found he 
had little or no power to control 
the organization even though he 
was Dean of the center. By 1973 
65% of the staff, most of whom 
were associated with the educa- 
tional divisions of the AFI, had 
changed. Many of them have 
never been replaced. 

From 1967-71 only 696 of the 
AFI's funds went to educational 
programs and 5.5% to research 
and scholarly publications of any 
kind. Prof. Frank Manchel of the 
University of Vermont feels that 
"since 1969 education has become 
a stepchild where it was once 
supposed to be the main thrust of 
the AFI. They have sought to 
avoid academia and have provided 
very little in the way of solid 


scholarship or information ser- 
vices. The real trouble in all this is 
that the AFI gets most of the 
grant money for film studies in 
this country and the established 
cinema studies programs like 
USC, UCLA, NYU, and others 
get little or nothing.” 

Prescott J. Wright, who in 
addition to teaching Film and 
Educational Technology at San 
Francisco State University, was a 


Terence Malick checks a camera angle. 


consultant to the AFI for a year, 
told the House of Representatives, 
"I believe some serious cost-ef- 
fectiveness analysis and manage- 
ment analysis must be undertaken 
by an objective and knowledge- 
able element before all control of 
government funding of all related 
film projects is put under AFI's 
roof." And Prof. Wright told me, 
"What they're missing is middle 
management, They simply haven't 
got the talent to handle this large 
an institution effeciently. They 
will tell you that many of the 
educational projects have been 
disbanded because of lack of 
funds, but in fact they could do all 
of those things with what they 
get. It's not a question of anybody 
stealing money from the tax- 
payers—as a matter of fact 
Stevens took a cut in salary [from 
$75,000 to $60,000 a year]. It's 


just not well spent because their 
priorities are out of whack and 
they won’t consult the greater 
film community." 

What then does the AFI spend 
money on? For one thing, more 
than $30,000 was spent to hire 
John Springer Associates, a 
public relations firm; a benefit 
lost more than $30,000; admin- 
istrative costs and salaries sur- 
passed the money actually given 
in grants; a New York regional 
office has closed down while the 
$20,000 rent continues to be paid 
on it; a project called The Amer- 
ican Film was written off at a loss 
of $50,000; and, while it is true 
that the AFI pays only a token 
dollar a year for the Greystone 
mansion, more than $2 million has 
been poured into its renovation, 
even though, as Prescott Wright 
says, “they would have been 
better off operating out of USC or 
taking over one of the abandoned 
film studios in Hollywood.” 

George Stevens' answer to the 
charge of scholars that the AFI 
has betrayed its commitment to 
education is that "everything the 
AFI does serves education in a 
number of ways." He cites the 
preservation program and the 
training of a small number of 
students at Greystone as exam- 
ples. But while Greystone will 
take in only 14 students this year 
who will pay $2500 a piece in 
tuition (there are only 3 scholar- 
ships), established schools with 
film studies programs in this 
country have been educating 
hundreds at a fraction of the cost. 
Prof. Ted Perry of New York 
University notes that there are 
currently more than 900 students 
enrolled in his school's film 
making and film history courses. 
And, unlike NYU, Greystone does 
not demand a strict curriculum 
nor courses in film history, and 
cannot even grant a degree or give 
grades. NYU also has a non-degree 
granting adjunct called the School 
of Continuing Education which 
allows anyone to take courses 


there for between $90 and $220 a 
course with all modern production 
facilities provided. Co-ordinator of 
this program, Saul Taffet, told 
me that there are over 700 regis- 
trations: for these courses which 
prepare people for independent 
film making of the kind not 
encouraged at Greystone. ''"There 
is a New York school of film 
making and a Hollywood school. 
We're more independent whereas 
Greystone prepares students for 
entrance into the major studios at 
great expense to the student and 
the taxpayer. The established film 
schools like NYU, USC, and 
others open their doors to anyone 
who wants to learn. And we were 
in the black after one year.” 
George Stevens continually 
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points with pride to the post- 
Greystone accomplishments of 
two of its heralded students— 
John Hancock (who directed Bang 
the Drum Slowly) and Terence 
Malick (Badlands)—but neglects 
to mention the embarrassingly 
poor efforts that have never been 
seen by the public, including a 
film entitled In Pursuit of Treas- 
ure that cost $250,000 and was 
never released. As Prof. Timothy 
Lyons of Temple University 
observed, ''Greystone is too 
dilettantish and doesn't have a 


George Stevens continually points with pride to the 
accomplishments of heralded AFI students, but neglects 
to mention the embarrassing efforts the public never sees. 
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solid curriculum. I don't think I 
want my tax money going to the 
AFI when the universities are 
dying from lack of funds.” 

While the AFI has also given 
grants to independent film makers 
in the past, Ed Lynch, president 
of the Independent Video and 
Film Makers, contends, ‘‘We are 
an organization of over 200 film 
and video artists and craftsmen. 
We have not been surveyed. We 
have never been consulted.” 
Gerald O'Grady, director of Media 
Studies at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, told 
Congress that although he and 
Prof. Perry were academic ad- 
visors for the AFI, they had not 
been consulted for over a year. 
Another, present member of the 
advisory board of the AFI told me 
that while the film preservation 
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program generally gets high 
marks from educators, “there has 
to be more money for it now or 
we'll lose a lot of films to decay. 
But there is simply no real 
incentive to get good people into 
film education as far as the AFI is 
concerned." Last December six of 
the thirteen members of the group 
working on the volumes of titles 
and credits in the Catalog of 
Motion Pictures were fired. And 
one spokesman at Paramount 


Pictures told me that he would 
prefer to give his company's films 
directly to the Museum of Modern 
Art, the George Eastman House, 
or the Library of Congress (all of 
which are contracted to do the 
AFT's preservation work) than to 
put it into the AFI's hands. 


John Ford directing John Wayne and Jimmy Stewart in Liber 


actually a very shoddy piece of 
scholarship and no scholar I spoke 
with felt it was a truly professional 
cinema magazine. The same may 
be said of the AFI's “Discussion 
Series," which was supposed to 
give in-depth interviews with 
famous film makers. As Richard 


ty Valance. 


At every level of academia the 
criticism is rife. Richard Place of 
the National Association of Media 
Educators has written that ‘‘The 
AFI has demonstrated little 
respect for the awareness of the 
complex issues involved. ..and 
should not in haste be granted 
funding control while new cur- 
ricula are being developed in our 
schools. Our children deserve 
better." Stanley J. Soloman of 
Iona College feels that the AFI is 
"rather anti-intellectual and gen- 
erally insensitive to the esthetic 
concerns of cinema. Since they 
offer almost nothing in the way of 
distribution services their offices 
in Hollywood and Washington are 
remote to all but a handful of 
scholars. And the publications 
they do put out range from barely 
useful to downright awful." 

In fact most of the announced 
plans for publications have come 
to very little. The AFI Report 
which Stevens has called ‘‘a 
highly regarded journal" is 


"No one wants to see the AFI die. As things now 
stand, though, it is already on its way to ruin, 
and there is little hope it will ever achieve its goals." 
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Thompson pointed out in Screen 
(Summer, 1971), the series was 
"duplicatory and lazily con- 
ceived." The AFI's Director of 
Planning replied that “if even one 
new fact gained circulation 
through the Discussion Series, it 
was worth it." When a 13-page 
pamphlet in the series appeared 
with a price tag of one dollar and 
the contents (on Fellini) were 
rehashes of other material, one 
began to wonder just how 
valuable such things are. In any 
case the AFI Report is no longer 
published, owing to “‘lack of 
funds." 

The T. V. and Film Annual and 
Who's Who in Film and T.V. has 
yet to appear. The Feldman 
Library stopped stocking foreign 
film magazines and then closed 
down entirely, although it is due 
to re-open at some time with a 
smaller staff. 

As noted above, the Film Infor- 
mation Center in New York closed 
down. The planned Regional 
Centers, which would have pro- 
vided help in obtaining films and 
scholarly materials, never have 
opened. (This idea, by the way, 
was designed to co-opt the fine 
work done by the Public Media 
Program in this country, but 
fortunately the AFI has not 


succeeded in diverting those 
funds.) The AFI Theatre in 
Washington has actually exhib- 
ited American films of historical 
importance but has continually 
lost money. The Oral History 
Program began well, utilizing the 
talents of worthwhile scholars to 
interview American film makers, 
but has gone downhill since and is 
far behind schedule in issuing its 
product. Steven Handzo of 
Columbia University contends 
that "the Oral History Program 


“They simply haven't got the talent to handle this large 
an institution efficiently. Their priorities are out of 
whack and they won't consult the greater film community." 


California wrote, “Here at USC 
we educate film students. Many 
go directly into the profession 
without a need for an advanced 
study center. I would like to 


suggest that the entire budget for 
[Greystone] be turned over to the 
film schools of our country to be 


Discussing proposed AFI independence are, l. to r., George Stevens, John Straight, Rep. J. Brademas, and Heston. 


be done without even more 
money. “The funds for inde- 
pendent film makers [up to 
$10,000] were simply not enough 
to turn out anything very worth- 
while. On top of that there are few 
arrangements for distribution, so 
Americans never get to see what 


has been completely blown by 
mismanagement because they 
neglected to get control over the 
rights to the material, which after 
a year reverted to the persons 
interviewed.” 

Even the glamorous Annual 
Awards Dinner which has so far 
honored John Ford, James Cag- 
ney and Orson Welles has been 
simply a showcase for the Holly- 
wood bon-ton. 

What then should the AFI be 
doing? Obviously, according to 
the original plans, the majority of 
the funds should go into solid film 
education backed by the academic 
community. The resources and 
experience of established cinema 
studies centers in this country are 
enormous, if impoverished, but 
the AFI refuses to work closely 
with them. Prof. Bernard Kanter 
of the University of Southern 


used for postgraduate study as a 
way into the profession if such a 
way is needed. 

Andrew Sarris, associate pro- 
fessor of film at Columbia and 
author of the highly influential 
book The American Cinema, also 
feels that the priorities should be 
shifted. “The AFI would be 
criticized if it didn't make any 
films at all, of course, but under- 
writing film making is the surest 
way to go bankrupt. It's a 
bottomless hole. Besides, you 
can't really train a director, you 
can only show a student the tech- 
niques. The creative elements, the 
personal imagination must be 
there first and foremost.” 

The Whitney Museum's co- 
ordinator of the Department of 
Film, Terry Kemper, also feels 
that the AFI is pouring too much 
money into something that cannot 


their taxes are supporting. In- 
stead the AFI should be putting 
out more magazines on particular 
subjects and topical situations." 
Obviously the AFI cannot do 
everything its detractors would 
want, or even all the things it had 
once planned to do. But at the 
moment the Institute is doing 
very little in any way that can be 
described as educational for the 
American public. And now, 
having lost the support of the 
educators and of many grant 
organizations such as the Ford 
Foundation, there is little likeli- 
hood that the AFI will ever 
achieve the goals set up for it in 
1967. No one I spoke to wants to 
see the AFI die. As things now 
stand, though, it is already on its 
way to ruin. If it fails, there is 
little hope that Congress will 
support another soon, if ever. 
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Clint Eastwood! 


(Continued from page 53) 


anyway, since I appear in the 
thing, so I finally figured I might 
as well direct it." Actually, he 
wanted to direct even when he was 
doing the Rawhide episodes, and 
had at one point talked his 
producers into letting him handle 
an episode or two, but then CBS 
put out an edict forbidding series 
stars to direct. He compromised 
by doing trailers for the show, and 
some second unit work. The 
incident still rankles. "When I 
was a contract player for Uni- 
versal, at $75 or $100 a week, I 
used to stand behind the scenery 
and watch how directors worked,” 
he says. “I have a good memory. I 
learned what to do, and I learned 
what not to do. On Rawhide, I 
used to go into the editing rooms 
and watch over the  editor's 
shoulder. I thought I was ready.” 


Eastwood first started making profits on The Good, The Bad, And The Ugly. 


capture the many facets of the 
wild mob scene that opens the 
picture, Eastwood—not Post— 
remained the calm center in the 
eye of the hurricane. Because he 
has been there, he was over- 
whelmed by the professionalism of 
William Holden in Breezy, his 
willingness to take direction from 
a younger man with considerably 
less acting credits than Holden 
himself. At the same time, he was 
supportive enough, and construc- 
tive enough, to elicit a memorable 
performance from young Kay 
Lenz. Eastwood is that rarest of 
man—a man who can dominate 
without being domineering, a man 
who can support without conde- 
scending, a man with the inner 
security to be self-effacing. 

Today, Hollywood is being 
inundated by a new breed of 
producer, men who make deals 
instead of pictures. Firms like 
Chartoff & Winkler, Landers & 
Roberts or Weintraub & Heller, 
most of them headed by former 
agents, specialize in assembling 
"packages" —script, stars, direc- 
tor, etc. —and selling them to the 


Today, as head of his own 
production unit, Eastwood finds it 
even more difficult not to take 
over the directorial reins. When he 
was working on Magnum Force, 
with Ted Post directing, a partic- 
ularly complex and difficult 
sequence on the steps of San 
Francisco's City Hall, and per- 
haps a dozen cameras deployed to 
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studios for the necessary finan- 
cing, production facilities and 
distribution. They may have as 
many as three or four films in 
various stages of preparation at 
any given moment, and release as 
many as half a dozen in any given 
year. Like Eastwood, they move 
from studio to studio, often 
producing for several at the same 


time. But there the similarity 
stops. Whether he is starring in 
the film, directing it, or both, a 
Malpaso picture is a Clint East- 
wood picture from start to finish. 
Once he has chosen the story, it is 
a matter of total commitment. He 
works with the writer, chooses the 
locations (he hates to work in a 
studio), and follows through right 
down to preview screenings and 
promotional tours (which he hates 
even more because he doesn't feel 
he projects well when interviewed 
—especially on the TV “talk 
shows"). 

And at a time when budgets for 
films are mounting higher than a 
towering inferno, Malpaso man- 
ages to continue paring costs to 
the bone. The Eiger Sanction, for 
example, is the most expensive 
picture Malpaso has produced to 
date. And yet, despite.a cast that 
includes, in addition to Eastwood, 
George Kennedy, Vonetta McGee, 
Jack Cassidy and Heidi Bruhl, 
and despite location shootings in 
Carmel, Zion National Park, 
Monument Valley and a couple of 
Switzerland’s most formidable 
gletches, it came in for around 
$3,500,000, which contrasts com- 
fortably with the $6,000,000 or 
more that Universal has been 
investing in such up-coming pro- 
jects as Jaws and The Hinden- 
burg. Eastwood himself is pleased 
with the contrast. “When I set 
out," he says, "I had this great 
urge to show the industry that it 
needs to be streamlined so it can 
make more films with smaller 
crews. The crews would be 
employed more, so there'd be just 
as much work. But what's the 
point of spending so much money 
producing a movie that you can't 
break even on it?” : 

For that new breed of producer 
whose primary purpose in life is 
raising the funds to finance a 
project, the “break even” factor is 
a secondary consideration. By the 
time the returns are in, he is 
already off on another picture. 
But Eastwood's personal and 
unpretentious approach to pro- 
duction would seem to provide at 
least one solution to the financial 
problems besetting the motion 
picture industry today —even 
though you may have to be a Clint 
Eastwood to make it work. 
Perhaps what the industry needs 
is more Clint Eastwoods. O 


A WOMAN ANGLE 


Where is the real Robert Redford? 


Column by Barbara Mackay 


I HAVE THIS persistent fantasy. 
Robert Redford has decided to 
chuck his well-publicized Faithful 
Husband image, and have a fling 
with me. He drops by my apart- 
ment one night for a late dinner, 
and as we sit sipping cognac in the 
candlelight, Bob (as I call him) 
suddenly hurls his glass against 
the wall, takes me in his strong, 
tan arms, and kisses my mouth, 
my eyes, my hair. We begin to 
make mad, passionate love until 
suddenly, just as we are both 
about to explode with desire, there 
is a click. Then a whirr and a buzz. 
Then another click and Bob falls 
to the floor in a dead faint. 

As I lie there listening to the 
Grand Marnier trickling down the 
wall, I realize that I've been duped 
again. Instead of the real Robert 
Redford, I’ve gotten the human- 
oid, the Stepford husband, a 
perfect replica of the original Red- 
ford, programmed to speak 
prettily (though not too cleverly), 
to hypnotize women with that 
marvelous triangular chin, that 
gorgeous muscle-and-hair-bound 
body, those ultra-white teeth, and 
those nearly - blue - as - Newman's 
blue eyes. In short, I've gotten 
Redford II, an exquisite machine 
which usually has tremendous 
stamina (all humanoids do, but 
the Redford is an extraordinarily 
strong, athletic model) But the 
recent demand for Redford movies 
has meant continual work, no time 
for a tune-up, and his batteries 
have simply worn out. 

My fantasy wasn't always like 
this. In the early days of 
Redford's career, the conclusion to 
our deliciously illicit love scene 
was very different—no click, no 
buzz, no bad batteries. In those 


Expert Redford watchers will recognize the real Redford immediately. 


Eva Rubenstein/Lee Gross. 


pre-humanoid days, my fantasies 
were in response to a real, flesh- 
and-blood man, an actor of con- 
siderable talent and emotional 
depth who could play a great 
variety of roles: a humanitarian 
soldier in War Hunt, a homosex- 
ual screen idol in Inside Daisy 
Clover, an escaped convict in The 
Chase, a railroad employee who 
liberates Natalie Wood from her 
self-destructive escapist fantasies 
in This Property is Condemned, 
an up-tight husband liberated by 
Jane Fonda in Barefoot in the 
Park, an Under-Sheriff who falls 


in love with a strong-willed Indian 
reservation superintendent in Tell 
Them Willie Boy is Here. I even 
had a specialty fantasy, inspired 
by Willie Boy, in which Redford 
stole into my bedroom wearing 
only cowboy boots, a ten-gallon 
hat, and, of course, his star. 

But after Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid, I began to 
notice a change in the onscreen 
Redford, a change which was 
bound to effect my fantasies. That 
film, in which Redford played the 
fanatically cool, trigger-happy 
Sundance Kid, is usually con- 


Ti 


sidered the turning point in 
Redford's career, the film which 
made him a star and established 
his reputation. (If only 20th 
Century-Fox had gotten Steve 
McQueen to play Butch Cassidy 
opposite Newman's Sundance 
Kid, as they'd originally planned.) 
What Butch Cassidy really estab- 
lished was Redford's image as the 
beautiful loner, the insensitive 
maverick, a sunburnt angel who 
looks as wholesome as Vitamin C, 
but whose broad grin is as cold as 
ice, the Golden Boy with the heart 
of stone, an image that Redford 
has never been able to (or has 
chosen not to) shake. 

Every article about Redford 
emphasizes his love of solitude, 
his hatred of publicity, his concern 
with the environment, his prefer- 
ence for a simple family life to the 
glitz and glitter of Broadway or 
Hollywood. Butch Cassidy made 
Redford quite wealthy. Putting 
those facts together, can there be 
any doubt what has happened? 
After Butch Cassidy, Redford 
could have easily afforded a 
humanoid made in his own image 
and, since the cold, calculating 
loner is duck soup for a humanoid 
to portray, he could have sent the 
machine to work cranking out 
Redford classics while the real 
Redford retired in blissful privacy, 
to wander around his eleven- 
hundred acres in Utah, his portion 
of the three-thousand acre Sun- 
dance resort, and his 56-acre farm. 

Of course the existence of an 
elegant, elaborate Redford II 
machine is only theoretical. As yet 
there's no conclusive proof that 
the real Redford isn't acting, but 
if one can admit that Redford II 
does exist, many problems con- 
nected with Redford's post-Butch 
Cassidy films disappear. His 


A perfectly constructed 
Redford munches con- 
vincingly on a perfectly 
constructed sandwich 
for a publicity shot as 
the real Redford 
relaxes. 
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inability to deliver lines with 
anything resembling emotion, for 
instance. A mechanical man may 
be expected to be precise, even 
brilliant, but not emotional. After 
all, that little ticking mechanism 
in the left breast of a humanoid is 
not a real heart. 

It's also easier to accept the 
battery powered mouth effects 
Redford substitutes for emotional 
expression, if one keeps in mind 
that the celluloid image is itself 
made of high-grade celluloid and 
plastic, not flesh and blood: The 
rabbity little “o” which lets just 
the top front teeth show, 
signifying perplexity or great 
wonder (often used in the contem- 
plation of feminine hind-quarters); 
the shy, half-smile symbolizing 
bemusement (often a follow-up to 
the ‘‘o’’ in the closer examination 
of the above-mentioned ass); the 
controlled, middling-broad smile, 
used in the description of past 
exploits and future conquests; the 
Ultra-brite smile, showing every 
perfect tooth, a dazzler reserved 
for moments of great success, for 
publicity shots, and for Paul 
Newman; and, of course, the 
Sundance Kid Smile, the emotion- 
less grin of a ruthless, fun-loving 
man, the smile which actually 
created the Redford image. 

Most important, the fact that 
Redford II may not be a human 
being clears up certain inconsis- 
tencies in his appearance and 
character. His height, for instance. 
Last January, New York maga- 
zine ran an article on this burning 
issue, examining all the contra- 
dictory facts: is Redford a full six 
feet (as he claims), a measly five- 
foot-seven (as one obviously 
jealous television producer 
claims), or somewhere in between? 
The truth is that Redford II is a 


Due to minor imperfections, t 


he plastoid Redford shrinks in the cold. 


variety of heights, since human- 
oids tend to expand and contract 
in response to the weather, 
heavily air-conditioned buildings, 
etc. Consequently, people who 
associated with Redford during 
the filming of a hot-weather movie 
like Little Fauss and Big Halsy 
saw him in his full six-foot 
splendor, while those Indians who 
worked with Redford in the snow 
and ice of Jeremiah Johnson will 
always remember him as a smaller 
man, five-eight at best. 


And consider the evidence 
offered by the substance of the 
post-Butch Cassidy films. The 
first, Downhill Racer, created the 
easiest possible role for a human- 
oid to play, that of an inhuman 
human, a man who has achieved 
the Great American Dream of 
robot-like perfection, a man who 
can relate to ice slopes and snow- 
capped mountains but not to 
other human beings, an all-Amer- 
ican boy whose determination to 
win allows him to come up from 


——| 
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behind and schuss through to 
victory. 

A Redford production (a tip-off 
to the real Redford's actual 
involvement in the film, per- 
haps?), Downhill Racer completely 
fooled the public. No one suspec- 
ted that they were seeing 
anything but Robert Redford 
himself, in part because of a very 
clever, subliminal device, prob- 
ably Redford's idea. Throughout 
Downhill Racer, Redford II talks 
with his mouth full. Going up the 
ski lift in Switzerland he chews 
gum; back in the States, talking 
about fame with his father, 
Redford's racer devours Ritz 
crackers. In a potentially intimate 
scene in which Redford's one-time 
girlfriend asks for advice about 
her plans to go to Denver and 
work, Redford shrugs off her 
serious request for help and asks, 
“You got any more o' that gum?" 
Only when he's on the way down 
the slopes does his jaw stop 
churning. 

When I saw Downhill Racer, 
the oral suggestion was so strong, 
audience members continually 
filed out to the lobby for popcorn, 
Raisinets, Hershey bars, etc. As a 
result, very few spectators saw 
every scene of Downhill Racer. 
Even those who didn't go out for 
food had to put up with the 
constant flow of bodies parading 
in and out of the theater, so it was 
difficult to get a complete, 
unbroken sense of the Redford 
II's acting ability. Clever No. I. 

But he needn't have used this 
insurance measure. His mechan- 
ical double did such a good job, 
even continual close scrutiny of 
the celluloid image didn't reveal 
any discrepancy between the 
model and the original, and 
because of its success, Redford II 
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Throughout Downhill Racer, Redford very cleverly talked with his mouth full. 


was jobbed into another heartless- 
loner film that same year, Little 
Fauss and Big Halsy. This time 
the anti-hero was a motorcycle 
racer, a smooth-talking, smooth- 
smiling con man whose macho 
appeal got him everything he 
wanted including Lauren Hutton 
(one of the few female humanoids 
to leave the relatively safe world 
of modeling for the more 
demanding silver-screen life). 
When The Hot Rock appeared 
in 1971, the public was again 
bamboozled, thinking it was Red- 
ford I on the screen. Of course, 
there were certain astute critics 
who noticed that something 
wasn't quite right with Redford's 
performance as the ex-con who 
masterminds the heist of a price- 
less diamond, and their objections 
suggest a dissatisfaction with the 
emerging Redford persona. Molly 
Haskell wrote, "You keep think- 
ing [Redford] could do anything, 


yet somehow he never does... 
From film to film he carries this 
aura of betrayed promise," and 
Paul D. Zimmerman said, ‘‘Red- 
ford is an actor of unusual 
presence and appeal, but. his 
opaque hero, the man who does 
what he must, is too limited for an 
actor of his talents and has grown 
tedious.” 

Undaunted by those critical 
sticks and stones, Redford II 
plunged into Jeremiah Johnson 
the next year, the story of yet 
another enigmatic, deadpan indi- 
vidual. Superficially a break with 
the original tough-guy image, 
Jeremiah Johnson is a good man 
who takes good care of his Flat- 
head Indian wife and his adopted 
son, even plays soccer with them. 

But the movie never demands 
real emotional expression of 
Redford. A hunter in the North 
Woods, he is a strong, silent type, 
a stoic whether tangling with 


Indians, wolves, grizzly bears or 
snow-drifts, and the fact that he 
speaks only English while his wife 
speaks Flathead and the child is 
mute, excuses Redford from 
having to engage in convincing 
dialogue. The most serious emo- 
tion he expresses is grief upon 
finding the massacred bodies of 
his wife and child, but his conven- 
tional vocabulary of gestures and 
facial expressions—the furrowed 
brow, the shocked eyes, the 
motionless body —create nothing 
more than a stock, stylized 
response to tragedy. Any human- 
oid worth its batteries could have 
done it. 

But it is The Candidate which 
offers the most convincing proof 
that the real Redford was prob- 
ably off skiing while his double 
did the work. If the real Redford 
had acted in The Candidate, being 
an intelligent actor, he would 
certainly have made some distinc- 
tion between the idealistic, liberal 
young lawyer interested in civil 
rights, ecology, legal aid to the 
poor, etc., and the crass, calcu- 
lating, selfish vote-mongerer he 
becomes during his senatorial 
campaign. Yet, instead of the 
story of a man turned into a robot, 
we get the story of a robot turned 
into a bigger, more efficient 
machine. Only a true humanoid 
with a flair for the mechanical 
could handle such a part as effec- 
tively as Redford II does. 

Redford's more recent movies 
simply continue the trend. In The 
Sting, he essentially replays his 
Sundance Kid in snappy clothes, 
to Newman's older, more experi- 
enced con man. In the misappro- 
priation of Fitzgerald's The Great 
Gatsby, which transforms all the 
characters into robots, Redford 
was a natural As a perfectly 


A tall Redford in Little Fauss and Big 
Halsy. 


groomed shadow upstairs, whose 
little mechanical device ticks 
away the 20s while flamboyant 
flappers charleston and drink 
them away down below, Redford 
was no worse than any of the 


other misdirected actors and 
actresses. And in The Great 
Waldo Pepper, Redford's stunt 
flyer fluctuates between states of 
maniac madness (when he's 
flying) and arrested catatonia 
(when he's grounded). The most 
interesting feature of Waldo 
Pepper is its almost prophetic last 
scene, which seems to symbolize 
the very essence of Redford II. 
Unable, or unwilling, to connect 
with any human, down-to-earth 
existence, Waldo Pepper and his 
wounded flying machine float off 
into the wild blue yonder. 

Casting Redford II in The Way 
We Were was a thirty-percent 
disaster. As the brilliant but 
emotionally bankrupt writer 
whose talent lands him a 
Hollywood job, only the bank- 
ruptcy comes through, not the 
brilliance. But for the remaining 
seventy-percent of Redford’s char- 
acter—the handsome, athletic, 
apolitical WASP to whom every- 
thing comes without a struggle— 
pitting Redford against Strei- 
sand's passionate, political, intel- 
lectually alive Katy, to whom 
(Continued on page 104) 


Subtly establishing his “loner” image 
in Butch Cassidy, Redford knew his 
mechanical twin could take over 
from there. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


shoes, the monogram on his shirt, 


the furnishings of the room in 
which the interview takes place, 
what he says when he answers the 
phone. (Don't fear. It will ring 
constantly.) 

Finally, the star will ask: 
"What's that you're writing?" 

You answer: “Just some 
thoughts of my own." 

“About me?" 

"Yes." 

“Uike what?” 

“Your shoes." 

"What's wrong with my shoes?” 

"Nothing. Just that they're 
Gucci's." 

"They're not. They're Bally's." 

"Oh, you buy your shoes at 
Bally's?" 

Chances are, he'll begin talking. 

Generally, the interview is in 
connection with the star's latest 
picture. The object of his seeing 
you, after all, is to help sell the 
picture and get some favorable 
publicity for himself. The object of 
your seeing him is to get material 
for a salable article and a fee to 
help pay your rent. Somehow, in 
some way, an intimate relation- 
ship must be established tempor- 
arily, so that the incompatible 
purposes mesh. You already know 
those basic facts of his life that he 
is willing to reveal, and you also 
know that your readers will be 
totally uninterested in his theories 
on the art of acting. What you 
really want to ask are personal 
questions such as who he is sleep- 
ing with, his quarrels with his 
director and co-stars, if he is plan- 
ning a divorce, and how much he 
stashes away a year. 

But, as the flack greets you at 
the door of the star's home or 
hotel suite, or the restaurant 
where you are to have lunch, you 
will get the following warning: 

“No personal questions, okay?" 

Your answer to that is you 
wouldn't dream of invading the 
star's private life. On the other 
hand, a star will occasionally 
attempt to invade the inter- 
viewer's private life, particularly 
if the reporter happens to be 
female and personable, and the 
star happens to be male and 
straight. 
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One young female reporter of 
our acquaintance managed to 
wangle an interview with one of 
our most important male stars. 
She happens to be blonde, quite 
pretty, and rather voluptuously 
structured. The reporter saw the 
star in his dressing room on the 
set, and soon learned that the star 
wasn't altogether happy with his 
marital situation. She further 
learned that, famous as he was, he 
was one of the loneliest men 
imaginable. Mired in the making 
of the picture, he wouldn't even 
have company for dinner. “By the 
way,” he said, ‘‘do you happen to 
be free later?” 

Why not? She did happen to be 
free later, and found that dinner 
would take place in his suite at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel. He seldom 
dined out, because restaurant food 
didn't agree with him, and be- 
sides, people were always coming 
up and asking for autographs. She 
spent most of the night in his 
suite, and got a great interview, 
filled with the most intimate of 
details. She saw him frequently 
after that and learned a great deal 
more about the star and about 
Hollywood life in general, so much 
in fact, that when the newspaper's 
chief film critic retired, she was 
awarded the post in his place. Her 
only complaint is that the star 
won't leave his wife. 


This method, though, is not 
recommended for the puritanical- 
ly inclined. For the male reporter, 
interviewing a female star makes 
for a whole other set of problems. 
Either she's already sleeping with 
someone, or has a husband who 
lurks around during the course of 
the interview. The same three 
questions mentioned earlier do 
work sometimes, but when they 
don't, certain other ploys will 
sometimes do in their place. 
Female stars usually want to feel 
loved, not just by their boy- 
friends, or husbands, but by 
everyone. You must find a way to 
let them know that you love them, 
but be subtle. A female star wants 
to be regarded as an actress rather 
than a mere sex symbol. Talk 
about acting. Ask her which 
roles she would most like to 
play. The answer will always be 
St. Joan, in the George Bernard 
Shaw version, or Blanche in A 
Streetcar Named Desire, or 
anything directed by Ingmar 
Bergman, or sometimes all three. 
Agree with her totally. Do not 
stare at her bosom. Give her 
the impression you are interested 
in her soul, not her body. You will 
get nowhere, of course, in the 
physical sense, but she may well 
open up some of her innermost 
secrets to you. She will tell you 

(Continued on page 86) 


Bear in mind that all female stars 
want to play Blanche in Streetcar 
Named Desire. 


Notes from Abroad: Paul Morrissey 


Column by Alan Greenberg 


ROME. Some would call him a 
mere panderer, others regard him 
as nothing more than a cultural 
pimp. Then there are a few heavies 
who laud him as a pioneer. What- 
ever tags are tied to his name, and 
however peculiar they might seem 
to eyes innocent and otherwise, 
the indisputable fact is this: in 
1975, the most prolific director at 
work in the lively American 
cinema is Paul Morrissey. Which 
is not to say he's the leading 
director, or the best—among 
others, God knows he can't be the 
best—but no one can deny the 
vigorous assault he's launched 
against the silver screen these last 
few years. 


'The Andy Warhol field marshal 
began his flood of forgettable fare 
aith a boring piece of pulp called 
Flesh in 1967, a work that came, 
so to speak, and went with hardly 
a box-office whimper. Following 
Flesh was Trash, slightly more 
than two years later. Trash was a 
surprisingly appealing entertain- 
ment, offerinf a few undeniably 
hilarious flashes of perversity as 
counterpoint to the  mindless 
whines and limp pricks of 
Morrissey’s junkie Valhalla. Most 
significant of all, the picture made 
money. 

With Warhol’s coffers bulging 
like pseudostar Joe D'Allesandro's 
biceps, Trash splashed Morrissey 
on the Hollywood map. Just 
where on the map is still anyone’s 


guess—I’d look somewhere be- 
tween The Devil in Miss Jones 
and The Poseidon Adventure— 
but nonetheless its money-making 
heroics provided all the encour- 
agement that nouveau mogul 
A.W. needed. Over the next three 
years, Morrissey was given the 
go-ahead for no less than five 
projects, if my memory is yet 
intact; having completed all of 
those, more and still more are in 
the offing. 

If no one is to bother with any 
kind of assessment of Morrissey’s 
career—and why not, if so much 
has been tossed about over his 
more pretentious counterpart 
Jean Luc-Godard—then such an 
assessment should bat an eyelash 
at the true but superfluous auteur 


Alan Greenberg 
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theory and recognize the sov- 
ereignty of the last five Morrissey 
films. Which is due to the fact 
that while Flesh and Trash were 
both directed by Paul Morrissey, 
they were inextricably bound to 
thelegacy of his boss and mentor 
Andy Warhol, part of which 
legacy was a clear and consistent, 
albeit tacky, series of celluloid 
frescoes depicting the angels and 
devils of decadence back in the 
revolutionary 1960's. 

The quintet of films that pro- 
ceeded from Trash have nothing 
to do whatsoever with Warhol's 
well-defined body of work —as the 
platinum-tressed artist allows, his 
role in the making of these motion 
pictures is not a bit more involved 
than “going to the parties and 
attending the premieres.” The five 
films are strictly commercial 
entertainment in motivation and 
spirit. Women in Revolt, the first 
of the new breed that was released 
in 1971 and went practically 
unnoticed due to carelessness 
distribution—it was actually a 
very funny film— was a simple 
situation farce that snickered at 
the women's lib movement. 
Starring tranvestites Holly Wood- 
lawn, Jackie Curtis, and the late 
Candy Darling, Women in Revolt 
offered a somewhat coherent plot 
concerning three “women” from 
bustling Bayonne, New Jersey, 
who are searching for the freedom 
to find themselves in an oppres- 
sively masculine world. Although 
the trio of stars in the picture were 
remnants of the Warhol universe, 
the filn was undoubtedly Mor- 
rissey's in design and execution. 

After the realization of the 
unsung Women in Revolt, Mor- 
rissey embarked on a plot to touch 
each base of modern commercial 
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Paul Morrissey contemplates success. 


filmmaking—a nobly decadent 
maneuver. The primary task he 
presented to himself was the much 
ballyhooed Heat, an incredibly 
screwy remake of the popular 
classic Sunset Boulevard. Coaxing 
curiously talented, erstwhile fag 
hag Sylvia Miles into an out- 
rageous performance as an aging 


bitch panting after a bone, 
Morrissey’s product was a picture 
so godawful bad that it almost 
made it. To say that Heat was 
boring is to say the very least; to 
scream that it was wretched and 
insulting, however, is to say a bit 
too much, as Morrissey’s mere 
intention was to run through the 
motions of a 1975 Sunset Boule- 
vard, to present a story in search 
of a movie loyal to nothing but the 
emptiest of values and cinematic 
standards. 

Heat was succeeded by 
L'Amour, Morrissey's French 
Film. After all, outside of liberal- 
radical politics, what was more 
chic on the course of the 1960's 
cocktail party circuit than the 
films of the French New Wave? 
This homage to pissoirs and the 
nubs on Jane Forth's slender legs 
was even less of a ripple than 
Women in Revolt, but deservedly 
so. The most recent put-ons 


churned out by the Morrissey mob 


Holly Woodlawn in a scene from Trash. 


Sulky Warhol superstud Joe Dallesandro and friend in Trash, the flick that 


made money and splashed Morrissey's name on the Hollywood map. 


are the reincarnated gothic horror 
flick exercises Frankenstein and 
Dracula, the first of which went so 
far as to offer itself in 3-D, a 
pathetic 1950's ploy that produces 
such thrilling effects as the sight 
of a zombied audience glued to the 
screen wearing cardboard spec- 
tacles, and about four hundred 
heads slowly submitting to the 
throb of an ache as dull as the 
movie at hand. And with lines 
forming for blocks and blocks to 
fork over a few bucks in order to 
receive such torture, you can 
easily get a pretty good idea 
where a certain segment of the 
poplulation's at these days. 

Paul Morrissey is a very 
peculiar fellow to be dealing with 
before leaving on a flight to Rome, 
which is when this piece took root. 
Actually, he's a bit strange to deal 
with almost any time, but to lurk 
about his mind and millieu just 
prior to mixing with the likes of 
Bernardo Bertolucci immediately 
strikes me as downright ridicu- 
lous, if not sinful. Of course. And 
having gotten to know the some- 
time-Warhol surrogate somewhat, 


let me suggest that Morrissey 
himself would be the first to agree 
with that. But let me further 
suggest this, after forcing another 
thought or two: whereas juxta- 
posing Bertolucci (the subject of 


my next column, incidentally) and 
Morrissey might be as absurd as 
something like, oh, Nelson Rocke- 
feller investigating the CIA 
(imagine that), seeing the director 
of Heat beside the man who 
created Last Tango in Paris seems 
to make peculiarly perfect sense. 
Superficially, those two works are 
quite alike, they somehow share 
the same air. The characters 
involved are related as well, right 
down to the respective climactic 
scenes—each of which ends with 
the instinctive wielding of a hand- 
gun. But to encourage further 
comparison is to tread forbidden 
turf. Last Tango must not be 
exposed to the slovenly infectious 
presence of the likes of Heat. 
Ultimately, theid difference is one 
of Art versus Artifact; the works 
of Mr. Morrissey are no more than 

(Continued on page 97) 


Dallesandro and Sylvia Miles in Heat, a screwy remake of Sunset Boulevard. 
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(Continued from page 82) 


that what she really wants to do is 


direct, and that one day she plans 
to write a novel, although it might 
be too sexy to publish. 

A colleague of ours happened to 
get on famously with a certain 
female star, who shall be name- 
less. When her publicity man tried 
to stop the interview, saying it 
had gone on long enough, she sent 
him off, telling him she was per- 
fectly capable of handling her own 
interviews. "Stay and have a 
drink," she told this lucky 
colleague of ours. 

He stayed and had several 
drinks. He learned that her recent 
boyfriend had decamped with a 
no-talent starlet. He sympathized. 
The ingrate boyfriend obviously 
had no appreciation of her real 
qualities. About a fifth of Scotch 
later he was embraced to her 
bosom and allowed to look at it all 
he pleased. He left in the wee 
hours with a great story, al- 
though, gentleman that he was, he 
planned to omit some of what he 
had learned. 

First thing in the morning, his 
phone rang. It was the star's pub- 
licity man. "Listen," the flack 
said. '"That interview you had 
with so and so...” 

“What about it?” 

“You can’t print any of it.” 

“Why not?" 

"She says if you use one word of 
it shell sue you for everything 
you've got.” 

“Okay, tell her I won't use it.” 

Our colleague figured that if he 
played ball he'd win more of the 
star's favor. And what was one 
story against making it with one 
of the land's most attractive 
females? He sent the star two 
dozen red roses, placed several 
calls to her, but never got through. 
He did see her one more time, 
though. A press party was held on 
the occasion of the premiere of her 
new picture. He waited his turn to 
speak to her, and, at last, said 
meaningfully to her: You remem- 
ber me, I hope...” 

"No," she said. ''Who are you?" 

The moral of the story is, I 
suppose, that a star in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. By which 
I mean, go after the story, not the 
star. O 
86 
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Clint Eastwood 

Burt Reynolds 

Dustin Hoffman 

Marlon Brando 

Al Pacino 

Barbra Streisand 

Jack Nicholson 

John Wayne 

Charles Bronson 

The above names represent the 
“banker’s dozen.’’ Each has, for 
the banks, the equivalent of a 
AAA bond rating. If all American 
films made could star one or more 
of the above names, investment in 
film production would be regarded 
as safe as buying U.S. Treasury 
notes. But, if that were the case, 
it’s obvious that most of the 
15,000 theaters in the country 


Charlton Heston and Ava Gardner duck flying debris in Universal's Earthquake. 


would have to close their doors. 
Therefore, a “B” list is necessary, 
and also a “C” list. Here's a guess 
at the “B” list. 

Gene Hackman 

George C. Scott 

Ryan O'Neal 

James Caan 

Liza Minelli 

Sidney Poitier 

Jane Fonda 

Michael Caine 

Sean Connery 

Robert De Niro 

Elliott Gould 

George Segal 

Albert Finney 

Diahann Carroll 

Pretty good quality, wouldn’t 
you say? Not a name on the list 
that wouldn’t turn in a first-rate 
performance. Price for any one of 
them, upwards of half a million 
dollars. As for the “C” list, the 
names on it are regarded as 


somewhat iffy. Might pan out at 
the box-office; might not. It's a 
list that includes oldsters and 
relative newcomers. Some are 
going down, some are still on the 
way up. Two or three box-office 
winners in a row, and they might 
rise to "B" or even “A.” Some 
were once “A,” but have dropped 
down until they prove themselves 
once more, Elizabeth Taylor and 
Richard Burton being examples. 
Names on the following list are 
seldom trusted to carry a picture 
by themselves; they're chosen the 
way one would choose a Chinese 
family dinner. Pick one from 
column “A,” and one from column 
"B." Or, two from “B” and one or 
two from "C." 

Gene Wilder 

Jack Lemmon 

Burt Lancaster 

Jeff Bridges 

Faye Dunaway 


Peter Fonda 

Elizabeth Taylor 

Liv Ullmann 

Kirk Douglas 

Richard Burton 

Diana Ross 

Valerie Perrine 

Madeline Kahn 

Richard Dreyfuss 

Michael Moriarty 

Catherine Deneuve 

Alain Delon 

Ellen Burstyn 

Charlton Heston 

Ali McGraw 

Jon Voight 

Glenda Jackson 

Note that the “C” list has on it 
a few continental stars who, for 
foreign-made films, might well be 
on a separate “A” list. They can 
be seeded judiciously into Amer- 
ican films, if combined with “A” 
list stars, such as Burt Reynolds. 
Note also, that Valerie Perrine, 


who graces the cover of our issue 
this month, has made it only to 
the "C" list. True, she's a 
sensation of the moment, her face 
and figure appearing in many 
magazines. But has she staying 
power? This is being written just 
before Academy Award time, and 
should she win the Best Actress 
Oscar, she'll immediately move up 
to the “B” list. About her, the 
bankers are saying ''Let's wait 
and see," and their wives are 
saying, "Isn't she a little kooky?” 

A perusal of the lists, especially 
the first two, reveals the dom- 
inance of the male stars in today's 
movie scene. There's been a lot of 
comment lately, and complaint, 
too, about the paucity of roles 
available for female actresses. All 
sorts of theories have been 
advanced to explain this happen- 
stance. Most of the writers and 
directors and producers are male, 
as are the company presidents; 
therefore, male chauvinism. No 
one, so far as we know, has yet 
blamed the banks. 

Now to some cases, gathered 
from fairly reliable current gossip 
among industryites. 


The redoubtable Charles Bronson. 


Presently in production is a film 
called Lucky Lady, starring Liza 
Minelli and Burt Reynolds. A 
third important role in the film, 
directed by the expert Stanley 
Donen, was to be filled by George 
Segal. Segal had made his 
previous film The Black Bird, for 
a fee reputed to be in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred thousand 
dollars. But star inflation being 
what it is, he signed for Lucky 
Lady, so I’m told, for three quar- 


Dustin Hoffman in The Straw Dogs. 


ters of a million! Now, Segal 


comes down with a bad knee, and 
has to withdraw from the film to 
recuperate. "They came to War- 
ren," said a woman close to 
Warren Beatty, “and offered him 
a million and a half to replace 
George Segal. He turned it down." 
Why Warren Beatty turned 
down a million and a half dollars 
for seven or eight weeks of work is 
a matter between him, his god, 
and his business manager. What- 
ever the reasons, Gene Hackman 
was contacted to play the same 
part. Negotiations ensued. He 
accepted the part for a payment of 
one million dollars. Gene Hack- 
man in the sacrosanct class once 
inhabited only by Elizabeth 
Taylor and a few others? That's 
the way the golden ball is 
bouncing lately in Hollywood. 
Another case. A nice little 
suspense thriller by an unknown 
writer is sent to Paramount by an 
agent. The book is called Six Days 
of the Condor. Dino De Laurentiis, 
who has a production deal with 
Paramount, buys the book for a 
hundred thousand dollars. Mr. De 
Laurentiis wants Robert Redford 
for the lead role in a picture now to 
be called Three Days of the 


Condor. Bob isn't sure he's right 
for the part of an unimportant 
C.I.A. employee who gets mixed 
up in some internecine C.I.A. 
warfare. Maybe. A deal is discus- 
sed, and it winds up with Redford 
getting a fee of one million dollars. 
But wait. There's more to it. 
That's only the minimum guaran- 
tee. He also has a percentage of 
the picture's earnings. 

"A star in Redford's class," 
said one of Hollywood's top 
agents, "stands to make seven, 
eight, nine million dollars from a 
single picture, if his deal is struc- 
tured properly, and the picture 
hits big." 

Are the stars worth such vast 
sums—sums that make former 
President Nixon’s real estate 
deals utterly picayune by com- 
parison? According to the com- 
puter print-outs regularly run by 
the major film companies, the 
stars serve as the bait that brings 
the public into the cinemas, 
paying three and four bucks a 
throw. Would The Sting, without 
Paul Newman and Robert Red- 
ford, have grossed its seventy 
million dolars? The companies 
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Lemmon in Prisoner of Second Avenue. 


don’t mind in the least distribut- 
ing some of their profits to the 
superstars, so long as they have 

(Continued on page 91) 


A star in Redford’s class stands to make seven, eight, 
nine million dollars from a single picture if his 
deal is structured properly and the picture hits big. 
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Vampyres 


IF THE BOX office is an indi- 


cator, filmgoers' bloodlust may 
one day rival that of the sinister 
duo in Vampyres, an X-rated 
import from England and the 
. latest in a series of cinematic 
bloodbaths that perhaps began 
here with Paul Morrissey's quasi- 
underground  chiller-spoofs of 
Frankenstein and Dracula. 

Like Morrissey's horror flicks, 
Vampyres is not devoid of humor, 
some of it apparently intentional. 
(Moments before tearing into 
their third victim, a wine connois- 
seur, Fran and Miriam, the 
luscious ‘“‘vampyres”’ of the film's 
title, fete their guest and ply him 
with their own special Carpathian 
vintage. Eminently satisfied, he 
beams, “It’s almost too good to be 
true,” to which the fair haired 
younger lady wistfully replies, 
“Nothing is too good to be true. 
The only trouble is that life is so 
short.’’) 

No dainty neck nibblers, these 
winsome wraiths. Engagingly 
played by Marianne Morris and 
Anulka, respectively, Fran and 
Miriam indulge their rapacious 
appetites nightly. At dusk they 
wait at the roadside to be picked 
up by incautious motorists, whom 
they lure back to the mouldering 
family manse for an orgy of sex 
and blood. Not contented to 
gingerly sip their sustenance from 
the throats of their prey, they 
puncture their guests repeatedly 
with a ritual dagger, sating them- 
selves on gouts of blood. 

Hard to please as she is, Fran 
meets her sexual match in Ted 
(Murray Brown), a virile if slight- 
ly dissipated motorist who stays 
on awhile at the girls’ ancestral 


Lovers Fran and Miriam are surprised by an intruder. Below, willing captive 
Ted can't seem to get enough of Fran, his seductive keeper. 


Top, Fran and Miriam prepare to dine on a rare female victim. Miriam, shown 
below and at right, seduces and attacks hapless houseguest. 


digs, captivated in every sense by 
his charming hostess. 

The two heave and sigh their 
way through more than one 
elegantly simulated debauch. 
These nightly bouts leave Ted 
perplexed and enervated. In a 
scene reminiscent of The Night 
Porter, Fran (or Fran and Miriam 
by turns) suck blood from a gash 
in their by-now-delirious victim’s 
arm. 

But in time Ted grows tired of 
the house wine—not to mention 
Fran’s generous, perpetually 
stained mouth, the distinct gargle 
in her voice, and her unmistakable 
partiality towards Miriam. 

Drained but undaunted, he 
summons the strength to escape. 
Panicked, the girls consider pur- 
suing him (lest he be the first man 
who lives to kiss and tell), but 
alas, it’s too late. Vanquished by 
the dawn they make for the dank 
subterranean refuge of the wine 
cellar—where they presumably 
will end their days cursing their 
rotten luck and their careless self- 
indulgence. 
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Jeff Bridges may well take up 
where Steve McQueen leaves off. 
Whereas it took years for Mc- 
Queen to play three dimensional 
people who could laugh and cry, 
Bridges is already playing heros 
who are real as well as rugged. 
Like McQueen, he might almost 
be too good to be true, were it not 
for the good humor with which he 
approaches his roles. Bridges is 
quick to laugh at himself and his 
image. Everything about him is 
loose, easy and unpressured. 
Though his natural masculinity is 
evident from the moment he 


Michael Moriarty 


With every generation of hope-: 


ful actors comes the search for the 
"actor's actor" —an Englishman 
usually inherits the mantle. In the 
60s Olivier and Gielgud passed it 
down to Finney and Bates. Now, 
in Michael Moriarty, America 
may have an actor capable and 
experienced enough to vie for the 
honor. Though someone like 
Richard Chamberlain has paid his 
dues and put in time doing reper- 
tory work (the traditional training 
ground of all great British actors), 
he has never possessed the 
charisma that makes a "star." 
Chamberlain is too even, too 
measured. Michael Moriarty, how- 
ever, couples extraordinary talent 
with a raw openness that makes 
him continually exciting to watch. 

Moriarty is tall and fair with an 
innocent choirboy's face. A Dart- 
mouth graduate, he spent years in 
New York training and doing off 
Broadway work, but not without 
first studying in London on a 
Fulbright scholarship. He fortified 
that with four seasons at the 
prestigious Tyrone Guthrie The- 
atre in Minneapolis. Time at the 
New York Shakespeare Festival 
and Charles Street Playhouse in 
Boston brought him his first two 
noteworthy parts —the Gentleman 
Caller in The Glass Menagerie 
with Hepburn and Waterston and 
the Tom Seaver prototype ball 
player in Bang the Drum Slowly 
opposite Robert De Niro. Mori- 


appears on screen, Bridges doesn't 
emphasize it—he takes it for 
granted and never forces his per- 
formance. 

Off-screen, too, Bridges is ''lay- 
back." He resides in a glass and 
wood house perched high atop the 
mountains of Malibu overlooking 
the Pacific ocean. Jeff doesn't 
profess the intense dedication that 
is the trademark of the four New 
York actors. He seems equally 
happy working on his house or 
composing the music he writes for 
movies and friends or sings him- 
self. Bridges has achieved success 
without going through the rigors 
of the street life or trials of the 
New York theatre. As a result he 
comes across as untouched, 
un-neurotic, simpler—a ‘‘golden 


boy." Pain and hard work build 
character it's said, but that kind 


L a 
Michael Moriarty had extensive back- 
ground on stage before trying movies. 


arty's sympathetic and sensitively 
etched characterizations lent un- 
expected depth to both boy-next- 
door roles. It was obvious that he 
was uncommonly gifted, but he 
too might have been destined to 
play nice straight leading men, 


of character is not intrinsic to Jeff 
Bridges’ charisma. The screen 
needed an uncomplicated hero and 
here he is—the kind of man born 
to Levis—a young Jimmy Stew- 
art-John Wayne. 

Bridges roles have always been 
very close to his own character, so 
it’s difficult to speculate whether 
he has the acting range of a De 
Niro or Moriarty. The fact is he 
probably won’t need it. Jeff 
Bridges is a child of California and 
his career remains and thrives 
there. Women respond to his looks 
and good nature and men admire 
him as the kind of buddy they 
always wanted and most probably 
never had. There's something 
solid and true about Jeff Bridges 
and if he can't rival Olivier's 
Hamlet, well it doesn't seem to 
matter much to the public. 


had it not been for his work as the 
homosexual English boy in the 


Broadway show Find Your Way 
Home. lt was a part that many 
said could destroy the career of a 
promising young actor. Instead it 
won him a Tony, and subsequent- 
ly the lead in the film Report to 
the Commissioner, and the title 
role in the Lincoln Center produc- 
tion of Richard III. Said Moriarty 
of his controversial role in Find 
Your Way Home, "I was advised 
not to do it, but I couldn't have 
called myself an actor if I had 
refused it." Scandal is nothing if 
not sexy and Moriarty's image 
changed. No longer just a nice, 
safe, intelligent (adjectives which 
spell boring) actor, he now had a 
hint of the kinky about him and 
that's very attractive to today's 
public. In the age of David Bowie 
and Alice Cooper, a bit of deca- 
dence doesn't hurt, especially an 
actor with a cherubic face. 

If Moriarty doesn't possess the 
sexuality of the two Italians, the 
off center handsomeness of a 
Waterston or even the youthful 
masculinity of Jeff Bridges, he 
does possess the inner passion 
that demands notice and attracts 
audiences who subconsciously 
want to partake of it. Like Albert 
Finney, Moriarty may not catch 
your eye in repose, but, while 
performing, all eyes are riveted to 
him. Moriarty may well turn out 
to be today's most gifted 
American actor. E 
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plenty left for themselves. Do the 
stars and the agents know this? 
You bet they do. 

“Why?” asked Bill Barnes, the 
agent quoted earlier, ‘‘should 
there be limits to what we can ask, 
when the limits are absolutely 
unproven? Movies in this past 
year grossed more than they ever 
had before. Isn't it all fair and 
equitable to give the stars their 
shares if a movie grosses sixty, 
seventy, eighty million dollars, 
and mainly because the public 
wants to see those stars?" 

If stars are the answer to 
milking the box-office, why, then, 
aren't the film companies hurry- 
ing to develop more stars, the way 
they once did? 

"Because," said Barnes, “the 
studios are no longer equipped to 
do so. They don't conceive the 
pictures, they don't develop them 
from the idea, to script, to 
ultimate production. They put up 
the production costs, which they 
in turn get from the banks, and 
after that their job is mainly dis- 
tribution." If the stars waited 
around for the studio to come up 
with adequate vehicles for them, 
say the agents, they'd join the 
ranks of the unemployed. Accord- 
ing to Bill Barnes “many of the 
stars provide the companies with 
services they seem unable to 
perform themselves. They read 
books, scripts, plays; they get 
together with writers and direc- 
tors; often, they buy their own 
properties." He cited Robert 
Redford’s acquisition of All The 
President's Men, which he will 
produce and star in 

But the present situation in 
Hollywood is nevertheless para- 
doxical. The box-office is booming, 
while film production declines. 
And this happenstance can be 
traced directly to the domination 
—a monopoly of sorts—of the 
superstars. By and large they are 
willing to perform only in what 
suits their tastes, fancies, egos 
and avarice. Some won't chance a 
failure. Others moon and brood 
about what to do. Steve McQueen 
has turned down role after role. 
Marlon Brando, as the agents put 
it, “is out of sight." Columbia has 


a producer ready to go with the 
screen version of a best-selling 
novel, and a director with an 
excellent track record. But, 
according to executive thinking, 
the film requires a superstar of the 
magnitude of Brando. Brando 
wasn't interested. Word got out 
that Brando had turned down a 
heavy offer. When the project was 
next offered to Gene Hackman, he 
refused it too. “Maybe Marlon 
knows something," Hackman is 
reputed to have said to his agent. 

This sort of thing has a way of 
limiting the potential of the 
screen. Films of significance, films 
off the beaten track, films replete 
with dramatic and entertainment 
potential, never get made. An 
occasional exception, such as 
American Grafitti, will eventually 


come through big without major | 


stars. After several turn-downs, 
one executive liked the project, 
and persuaded Francis Ford 
Coppola to put his name on it as 
producer. In this manner were 
they able to wheedle a miniscule 
budget from the powers-that-be. 

Which brings up another point. 
Certain directors have enough 
cachet with studios and banks to 
be regarded as bankable as the 
major stars. Coppola is certainly 
one such. Others are George Roy 
Hill, the great Alfred Hitchcock, 
William Friedkin, Stanley Ku- 
brick, and Mike Nichols. Obtain- 
ing a director of that stature, 
where the banks are concerned, 
can equal the snagging of an “A” 
list superstar. The problem here is 
that the superstars also want 
those very directors, and it is 
because of this that the noose of 
the superstar monopoly tightens 
even more, However, there is a 
loophole, to carry on the meta- 
phor. Once the big directors have 
filled the top one or two roles, they 
are usually left free to cast the 
remaining parts as they see fit. So 
it is that the new star candidates 
are being discovered by the 
directors. So it was that Valerie 
Perrine made her emergence in 
Slaughterhouse Five; George Roy 
Hill was her particular godfather. 
Madeline Kahn was given her 
chance by Peter Bogdanovich and 
Mel Brooks, and it was also Mel 
Brooks who brought Gene Wilder 
to the fore. Good directors have a 
canny eye for talent. Look to them 
for the stars of the future. 
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IN THE WORLD of X-rated films, Marc Stevens is 
one of the big ones, literally as well as figuratively. 
His new book 10%! (Zebra Books, $1.75) tells the 
whole story of his career, and it is reportedly selling 
very well—so well in fact that he is currently 
planning a sequel. Meanwhile, his acting career is in 
full swing, for besides the hardcore films in which he 
constantly appears (he has been in well over 400), 
Marc has received an offer to act in a film starring 
France's Capucine and has also been offered a role in 
a planned Broadway comedy Sweet Tom. (“If I can 
act, the part is mine.”’) If that isn't enough to keep a 
sex star busy, busy, busy, there's more. Marc also 


lectures on such subjects as bi-sexuality and is a 
judge at the First Annual Golden Eros Awards to be 
held June 6 in the Grand Ballroom (where else?) at 
New York City's Hotel Diplomat. On the opposite 
page is a photograph of Marc and his celebrated 
member, and pictured below is a scene from his 
forthcoming skin-flick The $50,000 Climax, a porn 
take-off on Quiz Shows. Marc is one of the sexual 
athletes in contention on the film's quiz show. If you 
are now, or ever intend to be a fan of Marc Stevens, 
he invites you to join his 10% Club. For details 
contact Marc at 210 E. 35th Street, New York, NY 
10016, he'll be happy to hear from you. 


Marc points to the most important part of his body (asa 
prize-seeking contestant) as the MC explains the rules. 


Darby Lloyd Raines, left, (Memories Within Miss Aggie 
and Angel #9) also appears in the film. 


The $50,000 Climax was filmed in the 
ABC studios he informs us. “We rented it. 
It wasn't the first time we'd shot a porno 
there. It was the fourth I was in. l've also 
made them in the Commodore, the Plaza 
and the Warwick. You name it, and we've 
shot there." 


SOLE ON ICE 


(Continued from page 29) 


‘DEEP SLEEP’ PARTICI- 
PANTS FACING GRAND JURY 
ACTION!!” and the dragnet was 
widening. The lead actress, the 
tasty Kim Pope, was afraid to go 
back to her New York City apart- 
ment because her ‘‘fucking block 
is surrounded by F.B.I. agents." 
The featured actor, meanwhile, 
was arrested at two in the 
morning in his neighborhood bar, 


taken to the station and charged 
"that on diverse dates he did in 
private (my italics) commit an act 


of lewdness or carnal inde- 
cency..." etc., etc. According to 
newspaper accounts of the arrest, 
"no one could explain why (he) 
was taken to court immediately 
after the arrest and arraigned. 
Standard procedure in cases of 
late night arrests has been to wait 
until 9 a.m. when the court session 
is officially opened. This has been 
true in cases of rape and armed 
robbery, where bail could be as 
high as $25,000." His arraignment 
several hours later prompted the 
judge to declare: “It was an 
imposition to be called out of a 
deep sleep in the middle of the 
night. There was no reason to 
arraign him at four or so in the 
morning. He didn't commit 
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murder, after all.” The actor, after 
posting $500 bond, was released in 
his own recognizance. 

The second principal actor did 
not fare so well. Twenty-six and 
described as a big man, he was 
regarded in his home town as a 
“local hero." A three-sport star at 
his local high school, he had once 
had a tryout with the Miami 
Dolphins. He lived with his 
widowed mother and was in the 
process of starting his own 
business when he “killed himself 
with a revolver in his home in 
Wycoff, New Jersey” according to 
the death certificate. 

Meanwhile, our hero Sole who 
had allegedly left Paris for an 


extended vacation, was in reality 
stuck in the middle of the Atlantic 
on the cruise ship Cristoforo 
Colombo, which was having strike 
problems and thus not docking 
anywhere. After daily ship-to- 
shore frantic calls from his 
producer (a local accountant) who 
was facing indictment, his attor- 
ney, and his wife, a local school 
teacher for ten years, Al was 
finally convinced that a "sane" 
deal of sorts had been made with 
the prosecutor's office to have him 
surrender. So, after a one day 
layover in Naples (his “extended 
vacation") Al flew home to face 
fear and loathing. 

Not surprisingly, the people in 
Paterson at this point were fairly 
cool about the whole thing. There 
was still the civic pride thing no 
doubt, but most citizens in a town 


Sole & company at work, filming, left. 
And one of the finished scenes, above. 


like Paterson are worried about 


crimes a bit more pressing than 
"conspiracy to fornicate’’—such 
as robbery, rape, burglary and 
murder. Aside from local teens 
driving by the Sole house at night 
and yelling “Your movie sucks," 
local police officers training their 
spotlights on the house at three in 
the morning; late night phone 
calls from aspiring sexual gym- 
nasts expressing an interest in 
being in Al's next film, and a 
strange letter from an old lady 
describing Al as ‘‘a pig," most of 
the "Letters To The Editor" 
were in Al's favor. Somebody in 
power and in contact with the 
media was, however, feeding 
rumors of Mafia involvement (he's 
Italian, right?) to the press, while 
the local chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union was calling 
for a thorough investigation of 
Prosecutor Gourley, accusing him 
of having ‘‘promiscuously vio- 
lated more provisions of the Bill of 
Rights than anyone else in the 
recent history of the state.” 

So the day of surrender dawned 
and “fugitive” Alfred Sole arrived 
at the local police station for 
booking on nine criminal charges. 
The prosecutor's office asked for 

(Continued on page 108) 
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crass grafitti upon the world in 
which men like Bertolucci dream 
and breathe. 

A while back I visited Paul 
Morrissey in his quarters at the 
Warhol Factory near Union 
Square in Manhattan. The place 
was a mess, owing to the complete 
refurbishment of the premises 
taking place at the time, and I 
found the director in a bare office 
talking on the phone, with his 
phenomenally voluptuous secre- 
tary seated across the desk from 
him with her head in her hands. 
Upon hanging up the phone, he 
pointed to my camera, looked me 
in the eye, smiled affirmatively 
and nodded his head. An unusual 
greeting for a stranger, I thought. 
As we strolled into the broad 
space soon to be a large conference 
room, I came to realize that 
Morrissey presumed that I was a 
photographer from a major news- 
weekly that was planning a story 
about him. So just for the hell of it 


I played along. First I posed him 
on top a refrigerator that 
happened to be at hand. When I 
opened its door the light went on, 
then went off. Next I took a 
picture of him seated in a card- 
board chair. As he sat there he 
started talking about himself, the 
substance of which was not 
particularly interesting, although 
he did mention that Frankenstein 
and Dracula were shot without 
any interruption in between, 
almost as one motion picture. He 
said that the difference between 
the two films is that for Dracula, 
he had each of the principal actors 
get a haircut. 

Meandering over to another 
room, I spotted a monstrous black 
sofa covered with a vampire-ish 
cloak. For some reason, Morrissey 
seemed reluctant to have his 
picture taken there. But he 
relented. Then he suggested a 
shot in still another room, a 
completely barren one, in which he 
posed himself seated in a little 
chair in the center like a cute little 
boy. I relented. As we took a few 
more easy portraits, such as 
Morrissey beside a bunch of 
construction paraphernalia labeled 
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Star, and with him standing 
sternly beside a crumbling wall, 
he started mentioning how des- 
perate he was for new material. I 
told him, again for the hell of it, 
that I could crank something out 
for him if he'd tell me what he 
wanted. He replied, Money. 
Finally, we came to a mahog- 
any-panelled Victorian parlor, of 
which Andy Warhol must be 
inestimably proud. As he snug- 
gled into a huge armchair, an old 
gold-framed portrait of some 
mustachioed gentleman hovering 
behind his ear, Morrissey began to 
cynically quip that he was ever so 
deeply honored and impressed by 
the attention which “my’’ pres- 
tigious tabloid was intending to 
lavish upon him. As he continued 
to chortle away, he cradled a can 
of furniture polish that I had 
slipped into his arms. It seemed to 
be giving him a difficult time. 
After one quick shot he put the 
can down, although I persuaded 
him to hold it for a couple of 
additional clicks. I got my last 
shots, he tossed the can aside. The 
letters on the label read “Pride.” 


(Next month, Bertolucci.) 
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as Robert Wise, George Roy Hill, 
David Lean, Stanley Kubrick, 
Peter Bogdanovich, Mike Nichols, 
and (Bond-director) Guy Hamil- 
ton directed three each of the top 
one hundred moneymaking films. 

Telltale indications of the 
producer's waning power are that 
he cannot package without a 
director (the first question studio 
executives ask after being handed 
a property is, "Who's going to 
direct it?" ) and that studio chiefs 
tend to bypass him in vital 
production decisions. Yet a 
producer can be extremely valu- 
able. A “working” producer— to 
distinguish him from the deal 
maker—is a good administrator 
who understands figures, can deal 
with people on all levels, and 
knows how to smooth out angles. 
In an ideal producer-director 
relationship, he is also someone 
whose judgement the filmmaker 
trusts, a failsafe mechanism that 
is tripped when, in the creative 
fury, the director may be so 
involved with individual trees 
that he loses sight of the forest. 

Production fees are still hand- 
some. Robert Chartoff and Irwin 
Winkler, who during the last few 
years have produced an average of 
one picture every four months, 
earn $100,000 per film. Their ''fee" 
comes off the top of the budget. 

"A good producer today is 
someone who can recognize a good 
story and who can back his taste 
with money," says Winkler. “It 
doesn't have to be fantastic sums, 
but some money has to be put up, 
otherwise everything remains 
talk, talk, talk. He is also someone 
who knows how to supervise— dis- 
creetly; money must be controlled. 
Finally, he is someone who knows 
whether to blow the whole publi- 
city budget on TV spots or buy 
page 3 of next Sunday's enter- 
tainment sections all over the 
country." , 

Chartoff, a former lawyer who 
met Winkler in the offices of the 
William Morris Agency in 1964, 
believes that the ideal movie is a 
project uniting people who, when 
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rubbed together, produce sparks. 
"What we're interested in is 
source material—original scripts, 
books, plays, unpublished manu- 
scripts, forgotten screenplays— 
that captivates contemporary 
imagination and has dramatic 
impact." 

Chartoff and Winkler sell their 
packages to anyone. Explains 
Chartoff: ‘‘We. go to, say, 
Warner's, and say, 'Look, we have 
such and such a project that so 
and so is interested in directing 
and so and so wants to star in; the 
whole thing can be made for so 
much money. United Artists, 
Columbia, or any other of the 
majors then looks at it and says 
yes or no, sometimes no because 
ours happens to be a western and 
they have twelve other westerns 
sitting. Or yes, if we can bring it 
down to such and such a figure." 

“We haven’t managed to get 
Tom Stoppard’s Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead off the 
ground despite interest by both 
John Boorman and Joseph Los- 
ey," Winkler said during the 
filming of Fat Chance. ''The 
excuse was that it's a costume 
picture and, as such, boxoffice 
poison." Other packages that 
haven't come together for Chart- 
off and Winkler include Kurt 
Vonnegut's Mother Night, a pop 
spy yarn that has some of the 
blackest humor and best plotting 
of any Vonnegut novel, and 
Something Wicked This Way 
Comes, the most nightmarish of 
Ray Bradbury’s science fiction. 

To fall in line with what they 
see as the new reality, the two 
partners want to slow down to two 
pictures a year. ''Films live 
longer." says Winkler. ''Little 
pictures and even not-so-bad ones 
are dead. It's ironic, but the new 
interest in film has a tendency to 
eliminate, not to encourage, young 
filmmakers' first efforts. Every- 
body wants big, beautiful, and 
meaningful movies, That means A 
Clockwork Orange can stay around 
for years, which means people will 
go less to the movies. Movie buffs 
have to realize that a consequence 
of more significant films is less 
popular films.” 

If producers, as guardians 
against the unusual, the profane, 
and the crazy, are responsible for 
a safe sameness of American films 
that, as Barrie says, have helped 


depress movie attendance, Holly- 
wood's unions are guilty of a 
myopic backwardness that has 
been just as deadening. 

Every advance has been a 
battle against vested labor inter- 
ests. Grips resented lightweight 
xenon lights giving off more il- 
lumination than 285-pound brute 
lights, and soundmen fought 
portable quarter-inch recorders. 
Cinemobile’s founder, Fouad Said, 
had to scrub advertising showing 
that his piggybacking studios on 
wheels could also be airlifted in 
cargo planes because unions felt 
such mobility encouraged run- 
away filming abroad, and the first 
attempt at shooting features on 
videotape was literally run out of 
town in 1965. If every other 
American home doesn’t yet have a 
video cassette player hooked into 
the living room TV set, the reason 
is a union pie-in-the-sky attitude 
and not lack of technological 
breakthrough. Union demands 
can go to absurd lengths: one of 
the Writers’ Guild of America 
contract demands in 1973 was 
that two telephone discussions 
between a writer and producer 
actually constituted a preliminary 
agreement. 

Union leaders are faced not only 
with a general deregimentation of 
moviemaking, but also with the 
growing amateurization of mem- 
berships. Only five percent of the 
huge Screen Actors’ Guild (SAG) 
members are professionals, i.e., 
earn more than $8,000 a year 
acting. At negotiation time with 
the Association of Motion Picture 
and Television Producers, the 
majority of the membership 
doesn't mind voting for a strike 
action that will not only paralyze 
feature production but throw off a 
year's TV programming. 

Hollywood labor was not 
always the most reactionary 
element of the industry. The first 
attempts at organizing film 
workers only lacked company 
goon squads to compare with the 
birth pangs of the United Auto 
Workers. The Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, which, 
today, is mainly devoted to 
bestowing Oscars, was originally 
a union-busting maneuver and, as 
such, succeeded in obstructing 
unionizing efforts by  Actors' 
Equity by becoming the group 

(Continued on page 113) 


By Hubert Herring 
and Elisabetb Weis 


At Long Last Love 
PETER BÓGDANOVICH'S At 
Long Last Love is designed to 
evoke the romantic musical 
comedies of the 30s. Bogdanovich 
has incorporated sixteen of Cole 
Porter's finest songs into a plot 
that also revives some of the more 
endearing attributes of that era's 
films. But romantic couples with 
the right chemistry, screwball 
behavior, a white-on-white decor, 
and references to Orphan Annie 
can't supply the magic that is 
lacking. And the fault, dear Peter, 
is in your stars. 

Musical scripts weren't that 
much better in the good old days, 
but the performers were. At: Long 
Last Love stars Cybill Shepherd 
and Burt Reynolds, who looks 
better center fold than center 
stage. Fred Astaire, Ginger 
Rogers and James Cagney weren't 
model beauties, but they could 
sing, dance and act to perfection. 
Above all, they could make their 
art look effortless. 

By contrast, Bogdanovich's 
production is weighed down by 
the conspicuous effort obviously 
needed to mount it. We are all too 
aware of the myriad pieces of 
comic business intended to keep 
the film moving. In the 30s, the 
energy that propelled the film 
came from the ebullient stars 
themselves. In At Long Last Love 
we begin to suspect that the 
actors are fueled not by the 
bubbly champagne they are 
supposed to be drinking night and 
day, but by stale ginger ale. 

The film remains resolutely 
flat. Like its dancers, it rarely gets 
more than two inches off the 
ground. 
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The production is not without 
talent. Eileen Brennan, as Cybill’s 
ladies maid, can dance; and 
Madeline Kahn, as the Broadway 
star, can sing. And, to my 
surprise, Burt Reynolds, as the 
rich playboy, can act. Although he 
has little star personality, he does 
manage the casual elegance and 
off-hand delivery of his lines 
required by the part. 

But Cybill Shepherd is all 
wrong for the lead. She doesn’t act 
—she mugs. She dutifully follows 
her director’s detailed instructions 
without creating a persona of 
charm or feeling. Miss Shepherd 
isn’t so painful to watch when she 
plays a role less alien to her 
talents, as she did in The Heart- 
break Kid. Bogdanovich revealed 
her possibilities during one 
privileged moment in Daisy Miller 
when she sang “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie" at the 
piano for her admirer. There the 
very essence of her charm was the 


artlessness with which she sang in 
her sweet, untrained voice. When 
she tries to have style, however, 
she seems forced —as does almost 
every aspect of At Long Last 
Love. 

Since the leading characters 
lack conviction, there is no 
emotional core to the film to make 
Porter's brilliant lyrics matter. 
And so for all the dramatic 
relevance of the songs, they still 
come across as isolated as the 
numbers in a compilation film like 
That's Entertainment. Given a 
choice, I prefer the fragments of 
great original performances in the 
latter to Bogdanovich's unified 
effort in a style that merely 
reminds us of them. E.W. 


The Great Waldo Pepper 


THE GREAT WALDO PEPPER 
tells of a daredevil stunt pilot in 
the manic 20s who struggles 
against a bureaucracy that is 
trying to ban him from flying, and 
who, in a final, romantic bit of 
frustration, makes a St.-Exupery- 
like disappearance into the clouds. 
The film presents Waldo as a 
smiling folk-hero, and, in the 
process, provides a vivid, wistful 
glance back to the early days of 
aviation. Much of the Butch 
Cassidy team is assembled here— 
director George Roy Hill, screen- 
writer William Goldman, and star 
Robert Redford—and together 
they create an eye-catching 
spectacle. A colorful assortment 
of antique planes—complete to 
the last immaculate detail—per- 
form their aerial gymnastics; but 
the planes must share the 
spotlight in this very much a 
"Robert Redford film": when the 
camera isn’t focusing on the blue 
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Midwestern skies, it often rests on 
Redford’s equally blue eyes. 

Waldo has a modest goal: to be 
the world’s greatest stunt pilot. 
(He admits at the outset, to a duly 
admiring ten-year-old, that he is 
the “second greatest." The 
greatest—and if Waldo admits it, 
it must be so—is a German, Ernst 
Kessler, whom we meet later in 
the inevitable showdown.) 

One way Waldo can prove his 
mettle is by performing the 
unprecedented “outside loop,” 
and an engineer friend presents 
him with a plane that can do it. On 
the big day, however, Waldo has 
been grounded (for being in on a 
“wing-walking’’ experiment in 
which a girl falls to her death); he 
hears later that Kessler accom- 
plished the feat the following 
week. But Waldo’s spirit is not 
broken. He is told he could make a 
comeback as a pilot if he “got a 
plane that could do 200," and he 
breaks in with, “I can do it." 
Waldo does not speak the 
language of impossibility: His is 
that white-hatted-cowboy invinci- 
bility that defies not only other 
mortals but the limits of tech- 
nology as well. 

The story unfolds with preci- 
sion, and the bold colors hold 
steady; every scene reeks of 


control. But soon we wish for a 
little disorder, a little spontaneity. 
By the end we ache for it. The 
images take on the saturating 
flatness of a Kodak display, and 
Waldo’s character just never 
takes wing. 

What remains is a story that, in 
its straightforwardness, is almost 
cartoonlike. Waldo climbs from a 


Here and opposite page, Robert Redford and Bo Svenson in Waldo Pepper. 


Funny Lady 


moving car onto a ladder hanging 
from a low-flying biplane, and just 
as he gets off the ground he slams 
into the side of a barn. We laugh, 
just a little, the way we laugh at 
Road Runner when, at full speed, 
he glances behind him and slams 
—Bang! Crunch!—into a brick 
wall. The scene walks that fine 
line between disaster and farce 
and, in true cartoon fashion, the 
next shot shows Redford sporting 
an exaggerated assortment of 
casts. The rest of the film, even 
with the spectacular stunt flying, 
is equally sterile and bloodless. 
H 


FUNNY LADY brings us Fanny 
Brice all grown up and Barbra 
Streisand the same as ever— bril- 
liant. Funny Girl was the pro- 
verbial tough act to follow — one of 
the toughest —but Funny Lady is 
a welcome encore, not just a tired 
sequel. It gives us repeated visual 
and musical reminders of the 
earlier film, but it also provides 
much that is fresh: a major new 
plot development in  Fanny's 
marriage to songwriter Billy Rose, 
and a dazzling array of elaborately 
staged production numbers. And, 


most important, it gives us more 
of Barbra Streisand. 

But Funny Lady, it should be 
made clear, is not another Funny 
Girl. Funny Girl had the broad, 
epic sweep of a rags-to-riches 
story, but Funny Lady has the 
built-in handicap of being confined 
to those riches. Fanny Brice is a 
success; she can't go much higher. 
The film begins, then, with a 
token reduction in Fanny's riches 
—emotional as well as financial. 
Her gadabout husband, Nick 
Arnstein (Omar Sharif, still 
grinning and  misty-eyed), di- 
vorces her, and when she goes to 
her lawyer to discuss her shaky 
finances, she meets Billy Rose 
(James Caan), a crude but volcan- 
ically talented aspiring song- 


Funny Lady Barbra Streisand. 


writer; she’s off and running in no 
time. And that— Fanny and Billy 
—is the story, or at least the 
thread holding all the big music 
together. 

Barbra Streisand continues to 
prove that she is in a class by 
herself. Usually when a star 
imposes her personal style too 
heavily, a film suffers, loses a 
dimension. But with a multi- 
dimensional star like Streisand 
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Streisand delivers in a production number from the recent Funny Lady. 


the opposite is true. The moments 
here that really take off, that come 
alive, are the moments when 
Barbra takes over. Through much 
of the film—even when she is 
smack in the middle of an ornate 
dance-and-song number — she 
seems to be waiting in the wings, 
waiting to step in and do a scene 
her way. The grand design of the 
movie is spectacular but lifeless; 
when she sneaks in and takes 
control, the Streisand magic fills 
the screen. In one such scene, the 
scéne in which she finally gets 
over Nick, Omar Sharif is a mere 
prop for her. She tells him how she 
fell in love with him when she went 
in his bathroom and saw his seven 
toothbrushes. She approaches this 
reminiscence tenderly (Who else 
could get away with a delicate 
speech that ends, “And I fell in 
love with those toothbrushes’’?), 

they come together, they kiss, and 
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then like a rocket she flies past 
him, past her need for him, 
crossing a sound barrier in front of 
our eyes. She makes us feel all the 
liberated elation that courses 
through her body; the scene is 100 
percent Streisand. 

Many more scenes would have 
worked, and Funny Lady could 
have been great, if the chemistry 
between Fanny and Billy had 
clicked. The parts were written 
well: first, on a professional level, 
each insists, "I don't need you. 
You need me,” and this becomes a 
standing joke. They each back 
into the love affair. Later, after 
Fanny casually refers to marriage 
as the only way she can get Billy's 
songs without paying for them, 
she quips, “If we hate the same 
people and you get your suit 
cleaned, it’s a match." Billy is a 
human dynamo who spills ashes 
on himself, but peeking out from 


beneath the coarse exterior, 
vaguely visible through the 
ash-strewn clothes, is an irre- 
pressible warmth. Caan handles 
the uncouth-genius exterior ad- 
mirably, but the warmth never 


comes through. And Streisand: 


can't pull this one off by herself. 
The two walk through their 
lovelife mouthing the words. The 
sticks rub together, but there is 
hardly a spark. But there are 
enough other moments that do 
work: Funny Lady is definitely 
another Streisand success. H.H. 


Tommy 


KEN RUSSELL'S Tommy is an 
explosive, surreal fairy tale for 
rock-music freaks — but it's also a 
little bit more. Taken from the 
rock opera by Pete Townshend 
(performed by The Who, whose 
lead singer, Roger Daltry, is in the 
title role here), the film succeeds 
best in capturing visually the 
manic, larger-than-life world of 
rock. The pounding music, of 
course, is in abundance—every 
word of dialogue is sung— but the 
visual assaults are just as broad: 
a field littered with flaming 
pinball machines; a hypodermic- 
studded, robot-like contraption 
that swallows Tommy and takes 
him on an acid trip; a plushly 
carpeted bedroom flooded with 
soapsuds; baked beans, and 
melted chocolate erupting from a 
shattered TV set. There is no 
respite either from the music or 
from Russell's manic imagination. 

Those "into" heavy rock will 
turn on to the movie—the young 
audience with me certainly did — 
but, I should add quickly, there is 
also a great deal for the unini- 
tiated. From the frantic rubble, 
moments of surprising power and 


beauty emerge. When Tommy, six 
years old, witnesses the murder of 
his father by his stepfather— the 
traumatic kicking-off point for the 
wild plot—the scene has real 
dramatic intensity, a broad, 
operatic intensity. Oliver Reed 
and Ann-Margret—excellent as 
the stepfather and the mother— 
realize Tommy has seen all, and 
they corner him, singing “You 
saw nothing, you heard nothing" 
with such force that we can’t help 
feeling the effect on little Tommy. 

Tommy, traumatized, becomes 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and his 
mother and “Uncle Frank” seek 
to cure him; each “cure” explodes 
into an orgy of music and Russell 
flamboyance. The religious cure, 
for example, takes place in a 
church where Marilyn Monroe is 
god—attendants wear Marilyn 
masks with bright-red puckered 
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Roger Daltry , the Who's lead singer, plays the deaf, dumb and blind Tommy. 
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Ann Margret (bottom left) is the mother who traumatized him. 


lips, small Marilyn crosses are 
waved about in rhythmic ritual, 
and the disabled, gathered to be 
cured, kiss the feet of a giant 
Marilyn statue. The idea is 
wonderful, the scene visually 
imaginative, and it clicks — briefly. 
But the problem—a problem 
central to the film — is that Russell 
drags the scene out to the 
breaking point. It goes beyond 
mere miscalculation—miscalcula- 
tion of how long the bit can work; 
it drags on with clear intent to 
assault. But for what reason? 
What artistic justification could 
there be for deliberately alienating 
the audience after going to so 
much trouble, expending so much 
imaginative energy, on creating 
an effect? It does not make the 
message stronger; it dilutes it. 
The film too perfectly reflects rock 
music: It takes a good thing and 
turns up the volume, stretches the 


boundaries, and  deadens the 
eardrums — with most of the art. 
But much of the music, when it 
stays at a tolerable decibel level, 
is lively and engaging, and the 
film has many moments; it is 
saved from disaster, finally, by 
not taking itself completely 
seriously. It is laden down with 
the religious symbolism we expect 
from Russell— Tommy is an 
obvious Christ figure— but there 
is a pervading awareness that it's 
all a game, a put-on. Oliver Reed 
mixes these elements perfectly, 
and that's why his performance is 
so appealing. And Ann-Margret 
catches it in a few wonderful 
moments. But often some of the 
actors seem confused, not know- 
ing what to do, what mood to 
create, as if the unfathomable 
mind of Ken Russell had left them 
all behind. H.H. 
(Continued on page 113) 
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nothing comes without a struggle 


(and sometimes not even then), 
may well have been the cinematic 
masterstroke of the century. 

It's hard to think of a less likely 
offstage couple than Redford and 
Streisand, and the movie exploits 
their superficial incompatibility to 
the limit. Every scene emphasizes 
the conflict between her energy 
and his apathy: Streisand acts, 
Redford watches; Streisand 
chases, Redford sits still and lets 
the world fall into his lap; 
Streisand offers love, Redford 
accepts it. In fact, all of The Way 
We Were is an extension of the 
bed scene, when Redford falls into 
a drunken sleep, having been 
rescued by Streisand. After 
visually caressing his hairy 
chest, she lies awake, staring at 
the ceiling. It’s enough to chill the 
bluest blood of the most adamant 
WASP-lover. 

Despite his ignorance of and 
cruelty to Streisand, though, 
many women loved Redford in 
that role, which brings up the final 
issue in the case for Redford II’s 
humanoidism: his appeal to 
women. Of course the Redford 
image has something to do with 
myths never outgrown, with the 
love-object never possessed, with 
the glory that was (or should have 
been) college, with the idea of the 
handsome super-stud every wo- 
man supposedly covets and never 
gets (unless she's a beautiful 
blond cheerleader). But it's not 
only that Redford is gorgeous. It's 
that he's gorgeous and shallow. 
And that fact is delivered subtly, 
surreptitiously, through a highly 
complicated set of appearances 
and expectations. 

Now a real live heart-throb, like 
Newman, Brando, McQueen, or 
Eastwood, makes his appeal 
through little avenues of accessi- 
bility, showing a little vulnerabil- 
ity here, a little tenderness there, 
undermining the hard, macho 
surface with soft patches of 
weakness. Now this is extremely 
hard for a humanoid to do. The 
closest a clockwork person can 
come to shyness, for instance, is a 
very low-key emotional slouch. 
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Redford's slouch is so severe he 
often appears to be lying down, 
his emotions so controlled that 
one can never be sure if he really 
needs—or wants—anything. And 
since his face is so overwhelmingly 
beautiful, it's difficult to believe 
that vulnerability bit anyway. 
Whatever weakness. there is is all 
in the script, not in Redford's face 
or voice. As if covered by an 
invisible protective shield against 
suffering or violent emotion, a 
little part of Redford always 
remains untouched. 

But that is where the inventors 
of the Redford II pulled off their 
greatest coup. By converting the 
usual female sex formula (beauty 
+ vapidity) into a masculine one, 
by creating a man so given to 
posturing rather than acting, a 
man who offers nothing beyond 
the patina of his face and the 
narcissism of his smile, Redford 
II's manufacturers did for women 


A short Redford in Jeremiah Johnson. 


what Ann-Margret’s packagers 
did for men. That calm, WASP 
exterior only looks like it went to 


Harvard. In fact, it’s empty ~ 


inside. Not exactly dumb, but 
unenlightened enough not to be 
threatening, and—on the dimly-lit 
battleground of sexual aggression 
and desire—that kind of simpli- 
city can be a strong aphrodisiac. 
Though not normally given to 
the seduction of humanoids, or 
attracted by men whose souls 
have the consistency and punch of 
skimmed milk, even I find it 
impossible not to think, while 
looking at the Redford image, 


“That gorgeous bland, blond 
hulk, with its jacket slung over its 
shoulder, that suave and cool 
mass of flesh and bone is really a 
little dead, in need of some resus- 
citation. ..mouth to mouth, etc.” 

Then too, one has to consider 
the competition, and as human- 
oids go, Redford’s tops. Compared 
to Burt Reynolds, for instance, 
he’s a veritable intellectual giant. 
Made by the same company 
shortly after it made the Redford 
II, the Reynolds model obviously 
underwent serious changes in 
chassis design and color scheme. 
And, because of the economic 
crunch, the brain mechanism in 
the Reynolds is a relatively cheap 
one, designed to perform only the 
simplest tasks and to last only a 
few Oscar seasons. 

Finally, one could almost make 
a case for the Redford II’s 
humanoid-nature based purely on 
his tremendous control over 
women, the sort of power most 
men dream of, but which no real 
man has. That kind of charisma is 
even rarer among humanoids. 
While many women wouldn’t walk 
across the street in order to sleep 
with Burt Reynolds (well, maybe 
just across the street), the 
Redford look can hypnotize 
otherwise sensible women, mak- 
ing them perform strange, servile 
tasks. One fan recently vowed 
she’d walk in the gutter if it made 
Redford feel taller. And the 
actress who played Jeremiah 
Johnson's wife, told she'd be 
Redford's leading lady, reportedly 
told her husband the good news, 
then went off to make the bed. Let 
other male sex symbols get 
women to muss up America's 
beds. Robert Redford may drive 
us all back to housewifely 
perfection. 

Still, much as I treasure my 
blue-eyed computer-lover in my 
fantasy, since he's my only link to 
the powerful, promising Redford 
(I lie there, like Streisand in The 
Way We Were, admiring the sleek 
torso lines, thinking what wonder 
modern technology has wrought), 
I can’t help wondering what it 
would be like to have the original 
back again, to get rid of the whir, 
the buzz, the click, and revive the 
happy ending. My fantasies, like 
the film industry, could stand to 
see a little more of the real 
Robert Redford. 


Column by Leonard Maltin 


A PICTORIAL History of Sex in 


Films (Citadel, $12.00) is one of 
those film books that evokes the 
dated catchphrase "Is this trip 
really necessary?" The answer 
(“probably not") does not in any 
way diminish the quality of the 
late Parker Tyler’s writing, but it 
does cause one to wonder just 


what purpose is served by this . 


odd combination of serious, semi- 
serious, and frivolous observa- 
tion on sex in cinema, accompan- 
ied by several hundred black-and- 
white photos. 
At times, Tyler is 
perceptive, as in the book's first 
chapter, concerning The Kiss. His 
commentary on the many layers 
of meaning in reproducing so 
intimate an act as the kiss on film, 
as well as his observations on the 
various significances of these film 
"reproductions," make for ab- 
sorbing reading. (“If films, in a 
sense, are indeed done with 
mirrors," he writes, “‘the mirrors 
always state, passively, the literal 
truth of what they depict... The 
kisses witnessed by the film 
camera provide an adequate 
history of fluctuating social 
prejudice.”’) 3 
But there are other, later, 
chapters where the author seems 
content to ramble off the top of his 
head and avoid such probing. 
Here, in chapters on Camp Sex, 
Sex Symbols and Fetishes, and 
the like, the text descends a few 
notches, serving more as filler 
between the photo layouts than 
the real meat to be carefully 
digested. Of course, the artfulness 
of Tyler’s prose guarantees a high 
level of readability, but the worth 
of these chapters is debatable. 
The illustrations seem to have 


keenly ` 
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From Sex to Salvation 


preceded the ‘‘accompanying”’ 
text, since Tyler makes no effort 
to be thorough or all-encompass- 
ing in terms of film history, but 
simply lets his photos lead the 
way through the various cate- 
gories of discussion. These pic- 
tures are for the most part well- 
chosen, although they reflect more 
than the text a campy attitude 
toward the entire subject. 

In short, Parker Tyler's Pic- 
torial History of Sex in Films 


combines equal (if not equally 
potent) doses of fun and serious 
study on a subject as universally 
intriguing as any in cinema. 


Psycho & Casablanca 
Richard J. Anobile's series of 
books-on-film continues with Psy- 
cho and Casablanca (hardcovers 
$11.95, Universe Books; paper- 
backs $4.95, Avon Books). These 
irresistible shot-by-shot reproduc- 
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tions of classic films are at once 
stimulating and a source of 
frustration for the film buff. 

On the one hand, it's great fun 
to relive a special favorite like 
Casablanca at one's leisure. It's 
all here, from the stentorian nar- 
ration that opens the film 
("...many eyes in imprisoned 
Europe turned hopefully or 
desperately toward the freedom of 
the Americas...") to the shim- 
mering closeups of Ingrid Berg- 
man, all in white, and the fog- 
shrouded airport finale. 

But on the other hand, a book is 
not a film, and vice-versa. It's 
great to have all the dialogue for a 
Marx Brothers movie at hand, if 
one is given to memorizing 
speeches by Groucho. But I 
happen to love Casablanca so 
much that this book is not enough 
for me. I want the real thing, not a 
second-hand copy which denies 
me Max Steiner’s music, Peter 
Lorre’s sardonic delivery of 
dialogue, or the lovely Paris 
flashback sequence. 

Studying the shower scene in 
Psycho, with its brilliant orch- 
estration of camera angles that 
show just - enough - but - not - too- 
much, is exciting...but one 
misses the very thing that 
breathes life into the sequence: 
pacing. 

But I protest too much. As of 
this writing, one cannot buy 
copies of classic films for $4.95, 
and I suppose these books are the 
next best thing. Compiler Anobile 
has done a yeoman job in selecting 
frame enlargements and matching 
them to the movie dialogue, and 
the Casablanca volume includes a 
pleasant if generally uninforma- 
tive interview with the film's 
co-star, Ingrid Bergman. Inci- 
dentally, the next titles due in this 
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ongoing series of film books are 
Ernst Lubitsch’s Ninotchka with 
Greta Garbo, John Ford’s Stage- 
coach, the Rouben Mamoulian/ 
Fredric March Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and Buster Keaton’s The 
General. 


A World Of Movies: 
70 Years Of Film History 

Speaking of Casablanca, Bogart 
and Bergman grace the cover of a 
lavish coffee-table book called A 
World of Movies: 70 Years of Film 
History by Richard Lawton 
(Delacorte Press, $25.00). This is 
Lawton's third book, cut from the 
same cloth as the first two: 
collecting together beautiful still- 
photos, and reproducing them as 
beautifully as possible. His first 
book, The Image Makers, had at 
least the semblance of a theme, 
saluting the Hollywood  still- 
photographers. Volume two, 
Grand lllusions, eschewed that 
foundation but added captions by 
Hugo Leckey. 

This third endeavor, A World of 
Movies has a capsule history of 
film by Ella Smith that tries to 
cover so much ground in so few 
pages as to be ridiculous. . .and 
then a series of “evocative” photo 
captions by Hugo Leckey that 
simply rehash the cliches of movie 


history, dressing them up in ~ 


glossy, gift-wrapped paragraphs. 
The photos themselves, the 
contribution of "author" Lawton, 
are chosen for no particular 
purpose aside from good looks, 
but it does seem curious to have 
designed the book in such a way 
that only one out of every three 
stills is referred to in Leckey's 
paragraph-long captions! 

If you like beautiful pictures of 
beautiful people and have twenty- 
five bucks to spare, A World of 


Movies will give you a pleasant 
browse. But to try to pass it off as 
anything remotely resembling 
“film history" is a sham. 


The Story 
Behind The Exorcist 

The Story Behind the Exorcist 
(hardcover, Crown, $7.95; paper- 
back, Signet, $1.95) is an inter- 
esting document by two enthusi- 
astic writers, Peter Travers and 
Stephanie Rieff, who followed the 
film from its embryonic stages 
right through to release and 
subsequent reaction. While the 
events they describe in the 
chronicle of this film are never 
quite as astounding or awesome 
as the authors continually declare 
them to be, the behind-the-scenes 
account is unfailingly interesting, 
even to this reader who has no 
great love for the finished product. 

Travers and Rieff did not do a 
"clipping book” from news- 
paper and magazine accounts; 
their book has an immediacy 
gleaned from interviews conducted 
throughout the film's “lifetime,” 
from pre-production through 
shooting and on to final release. 
The portraits of writer/producer 
William Peter Blatty, and director 
William Friedkin, as they relate to 
this specific project, comprise 
some of the most absorbing 
passages in the book. Indications 
of make-up and special effects are 
tantalizing, although even more 
detail would have been welcome. 

Still, The Story Behind the 
Exorcist ranks as a good piece of 
journalese on a movie that may 
not achieve the status of a ''clas- 
sic" in years to come, but which 
will certainly rate a niche in film 
history for the commotion (and 
money) it made when first 
released. 


Boris Karloff And His Films 

If there is some debate about 
The Exorcist's qualification as a 
horror film classic, there is no 


such difference of opinion when it — 


comes to Frankenstein, The 
Mummy, Mask of Fu Manchu, or 
The Old Dark House. These are 
among the films discussed in Paul 
M. Jensen's Boris Karloff and His 
Films (A.S. Barnes, $8.95). 

Among the growing amount of 
"literature" on horror films and 
their creators, Jensen's book is 
sure to stand out. Combining 
intelligent film-orientation with 
dedicated research and a love of 
his subject, Jensen has managed 
to overcome the familiarity of this 
material and produce a book that 
is consistently rewarding. His 
in-depth studies on the classic 
Karloff horror films of the 1930s 
are models of film-history cri- 
tiques, revealing insights over- 
looked by many glossier examin- 
ations of the same movies. 

“Biography” is not the word for 
this volume, which rudimentarily 
traces the actor's private life and 
early struggles. But in terms of 
his film career, Boris Karloff and 
His Films is a top-quality 
endeavor. 


- Paul Muni: 


His Life And His Films 
Another book worth noting is 
Jerome Lawrence’s Actor: The 
Life and Times of Paul Muni (G.P. 
Putnam's, $10.00), an exhaus- 
tively researched and loving 
account of Muni Weisenfreund's 
circuitous path from his birth in 
Austria to years of struggle with 
his itinerant-actor parents through 
Europe and England and then 
America, where he eventually 
made a name for himself in the 
Yiddish theatre before graduating 
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to stardom in New York and 
Hollywood. 

Lawrence has gathered so much 
background material for his book 
that it simply oozes with atmo- 
sphere, whether recreating the 
world of Second Avenue Theatre 
in New York where Muni first 
came to prominence, or detailing 
the endless preparation that Muni 
underwent for each screen appear- 
ance in the 1930s. No film-book 
this, but a superior job of 
biography by a man already dis- 
tinguished for his playwrighting 
Unherit the Wind, Auntie Mame, 
etc.). Actoris a book truly worthy 
of its subject, Paul Muni. 

Those who just want the basics 
on Muni will find Michael B. 
Druxman's Paul Muni: His Life 
and His Films (A.S. Barnes, 
$10.00) equally satisfying. A 
capsule version of Muni's life and 
career, this book concentrates on 
the films, with photos, credits, 
critical reviews, and background 
material astutely assembled by 
author Druxman. An admirable 
amount of original research and 
quotes from many friends and 
associates of Muni's place this 
book several notches above the 
usual “‘films of” treatment. 

Í 


Paperback Books 
More About ‘All About Eve’ 
(Bantam, $1.95) includes the 


script to this witty film, and a 
“colloquoy” with its author-direc- 
tor, Joseph L. Mankiewicz, and 
Gary Carey. The script speaks for 
itself, in a most literal sense, with 
more quotable dialogue than one 
could easily find in a dozen other 
films. As for Mankiewicz himself, 
his recollections on Hollywood 
and the making of his classic Eve 
are sometimes less than en- 
thralling, rambling pretentiously 
through abstract thoughts that 
don’t always seem relevant. Still, 
if you love Eve and want not only 
a transcript but some background, 
this volume is worthwhile. 


Remainder Books 

To Be Continued by Ken Weiss 
and Ed Goodgold (Bonanza, 
$5.98) is billed as “a complete 
guide to motion picture serials” 
and it serves that purpose fairly 
well. Some serial-buff friends of 
mine find this book lacking in 
knowledge, and I see their point, 
as authors Weiss and Goodgold 
have made no effort to isolate 
good from bad (the cheapie Lost 
City gets almost six pages of plot 
treatment and photos while the 
wonderful Adventures of Captain 
Marvel is covered in a little more 
than two), nor do they provide 
any critical evaluation of individ- 
ual serials. But while there are 
other books that offer more back- 
ground information, more photos, 
and more critical commentary, 
this one stil provides a basic 
reference service: capsule credits 
and cast listings on 231 sound 
serials from 1929 to 1956, as well 
as synopses and photos. For that 
service I find To Be Continued 
useful; it remains for the defini- 
tive volume on this fascinating 
film genre to emerge. oO 
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bail of $20,000 which Municipal 
Judge Rosenberg termed ''ridicu- 
lous" and flatly denied, citing an 
antiquated document called the 
Constitution and stating, Bail is 
not supposed to punish the 
defendant." In the station house, 
though, mayhem prevailed. Ac- 
cording to one observer, five 
different detectives were battling 
to make the booking, till one 
finally came forward and (after 
deep introspection) said: ''Alfred 
Sole, you're under arrest.” 

And where was Joseph Gourley 
through all of this? He was away 
from his office attending a 
prosecutors' convention—at the 
Playboy Club, Great George, N.J. 

At last the wheels of opportun- 
istic “justice” began their exceed- 
ingly slow grind. A grand jury 
was convened, Deep Sleep was 
screened for them, indictments of 
the four principals were handed 
down, pre-trial motions for dis- 
missal were countered with 
motions for continuance, a trial 
date was set and postponed and 
continued ad nauseam. Meanwhile 
Deep Sleep re-opened at the same 
theater in Wayne, N.J., and at one 
other local theater, raking in even 
more money than before. Director 
Sole, however, saw very little of 
the money arid nearly hocked his 
hindquarters to finance legal fees. 
His optimism concerning ultimate 
vindication continued however, 
until bomb number six (or was it 


eight) exploded! 

It seemed one of the theaters in 
New Jersey showing Deep Sleep 
had sold a print of the film, 
without Sole's knowledge, to a 
theater owner in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Local authorities there 
quickly moved in on the film 
calling it "the worst thing they'd 
seen in twenty years." Just as 
quickly, the F.B.I. moved into the 
case on the basis of “who had 
caused the film to be shipped 
across state lines." Local Okla- 
homa authorities professed to be 
mystified by the F.B.I.'s entry in- 
to the case and insisted that they 
had not contacted them. Prose- 
cutor Gourley's office also ex- 
pressed ignorance of the F.B.I.'s 
entry into the case. Somehow, 
however, the Feds knew exactly 
who had made the film, where he 
lived, and the status of the 
Passaic County case. Obviously, 
someone from New Jersey had 
made a trip to Oklahoma. And 
just as obviously someone else, 
namely Alfred Sole, was going to 
have to make a trip to Oklahoma. 

If the New Jersey case was a 
hassle to Sole, the Oklahoma trial 
was a nightmare. Imagine trek- 
king all the way down to the arid 
wastelands of Oklahoma to stay in 
a fleabag 1920s hotel (the hotel in 
fact, where the movie Dillinger 
was shot) in a town that is dry and 
where the only entertainment is 
Billy Graham reruns. 

Imagine being arraigned before 
a judge named Luther Bohanen, 


- who insists on calling a 29-year-old 


film director “boy,” and imagine 
having to return at the judge's 
leisure, because he figures all 
Mafia pornographers are rich, 
then fronting $15,000 to a local 
lawyer and (really) facing prison 
and a fine. 

Enough, quoth Al, and copped 
a plea—a fine of $10,000. But 
figuring this was nothing to a 
Yankee porno king, Luther 
Bohanen, in his largesse, tacked 
on two years' probation. 

What then of Alfred Sole, Film 
Director. Almost two years later 
Deep Sleep is still meandering its 
way through the New Jersey 
Federal courts system having 
been found guilty, of course, on 
the local level. Sole and his 
attorneys are convinced that they 
will ultimately get all the way to 
the United States Supreme Court, 


arguing that his constitutional 
rights were violated during the 
prosecution and questioning how 
an artist can be tried on a law that 
was written before the medium of 
film was even dreamed of. Al was 
forced to sell his interest in Deep 
Sleep outright to cover his legal 
bills of over $60,000, but he is still 
adamant on financing the case all 
the way up. Undaunted by the 
incredible hysterical nightmare of 
it all, he recently completed his 
latest film American Soap and is 
soon to embark on a new project, 
Communion, which is budgeted at 
a quarter-of-a-million dollars 

What does the Deep Sleep case 
represent to the budding X-film 
makers, aside from scaring the 
hell out of most aspirants? It 
represents extremis absurdum 
and could have been, if not 
avoided, at least blunted...if I 
may editorialize. - 

An opportunist like Gourley is a 
lightweight and should have been 
treated accordingly. A good, 
heavy constitutional lawyer 
should have been brought in and 
brought in immediately, and the 
price should have been agreed on 
beforehand. $60,000. . . absurd! 

Of course, you might keep in 
mind that if you're into X-films 
you're vulnerable. 

But, by all means, make X-rated 
films. It's a fun field, a lucrative 
field and a medium with incredible 
potential. After all, as Henry 
Miller once said: “The greatest 
snare and delusion is to postpone 
living your own life until the ideal 
form of government is created 
which will permit everyone to lead 
the good life.” L1 
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leafy languor and self possession 
which at first is unsettling. On the 
surface at least, she appears to 
have boundless faith in herself— 
an ego as optimistic and golden as 
the Pacific sun under which she 
was born. She is of that new breed 
of native royalty; blonde, rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed aristocrats all 
spawned like salmon on the 
California coast—as American as 
popcorn and an Egg McMuffin 
and as good-naturedly arrogant 
about their virtues as they are 
naive about their limitations. 

“Thing is," Melanie quietly 
corrects you, for she resists being 
labeled in any way, “I’m not 
exactly Californian. I grew up 
shuttling between both coasts 
since Mom and Dad were divorced 
when I was young, and I spent a 
lot of time in New York.” 

Melanie's father, socially prom- 
inent Peter Griffith, is a real 
estate developer now comfortably 
settled with his third wife and new 
family on an island in the Carib- 
bean. Mom Tippi, after starring in 
two films for Hitchcock and 
playing second banana to Brando 
and Loren in Chaplin’s The 
Countess From Hong Kong works 
less frequently these days and is 
now married to film producer Noel 
Marshall. They spend their time 
between an estate in Sherman 
Oaks and a huge ranch further 
south where Melanie.did most of 
her growing up and where the 
family’s principal enthusiasm is 
breeding lions. 

“Yeah, lions," Melanie smiles. 
“We have sixty of them now. 
Mom gave me a lioness last year 
which I called Melanie. Noel has 
been developing a film in which 
Mom and I will star about a 
family like ours who are just nuts 
for lions.” 

“Up until this year I wasn’t so 
sure I wanted to continue as an 
actress. Working on The Drown- 
ing Pool with Paul and Joanne 
and Tony Franciosa helped 
change my mind a little. Paul is 
terrific, he's got his own style and 
Tony Franciosa made me laugh, 
really laugh, until I felt I wasn't 
myself anymore. For a while I 
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wanted to go to Europe; I still 
want to go there to live, but I 
thought I'd go over there with Don 
and work as a model—I probably 
could always find work as a 
model—but that was before Don 
and I split up.” 

Don is Don Johnson, Melanie's 
former boyfriend, a 25-year-old, 
green-eyed actor with silky 
marmalade colored hair and a 
swimmer's body, who co-starred 
with Tippi in The Harrad Experi- 
ment and caught the eye of 
14-year-old Melanie who was visit- 
ing the set one day while playing 
hooky from Hollywood Profes- 
sional High. They were insepar- 
able from the first, and though 
Melanie continued to live at home, 
Don became the center of her life 
—sometimes staying at her place, 
but often taking her for "really 
terrific weekends” in Palm Springs 
and at places like the Beverly 
Hills Hotel. 

"We set up our own magic 
world,” Melanie recalls in a 


Melanie naturally takes to the Pacific, but feels at home on either coast. 


— 


whisper, “and for a while nobody 
but us could get in.” 

After she completed Smile and 
days before her 17th birthday she 
and Don, with the grudging 
permission of her parents, took an 
apartment together in West 
Hollywood which they furnished 
with things appropriate to their 
"magic world," the central piece 
and focal point being the bed Liz 
Taylor used to ensnare Richard 
Burton—on screen at least—in 
the ill-fated Cleopatra which Tippi 
had picked out the year before at 
an auction at 20th Century Fox. 

“We spent so much time 
getting the place together,” 
Melanie recalls, in obvious pain at 
the recent rupture in her relations 
with Johnson. “We had a cat and 
a dog and it all fell apart so 
quickly. I can't explain why 
exactly except that maybe Don 
was too possessive and I began to 
feel that maybe I wasn’t ready for 
such an intense relationship after 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ON WEDNESDAY, March 12, Film International 
made its official debut at the American Film Insti- 
tute’s Greystone Mansion in Beverly Hills. Among 
those notables present to wish a good-luck send off 
to staff and magazine (in addition to those pictured) 
were: Robert Q. Lewis, King Vidor, Bob Wise, John 
Cassavetes, Larry Gordon, Bob Enders, Ted 
Kotcheff and George Pal. Also Greg Morris, 
Victoria Principal, Cornel Wilde, Dimitra Arliss, Ray 
Bolger, Dyan Cannon, Diane Ladd, David Wolper, 
Gena Rowlands, Steve Forrest, Hermione Baddeley, 
Bob Chartoff, Stan Margulies, Bob Radnitz, and Mel 
Shavelson, among others. The company was 
congenial, the food excellent and the magazine was 
welcomed in grand style. 


Susan Blakeley, Publisher Stan Lee 
and wife Joan enjoy a bon mot from 
Photographer Jim McHugh at FI's 


party. 


Arte Johnson, Diahann Carroll (She and Cloris Leachman, 
below left with her son, are teaming in a caper feature as 
yet untitled) and Stan Lee mug for the cameras. Below 
right, Editor Alan LeMond presents Vincente Minnelli 


with a complementary copy while starlet Carol Ann 
Shelton looks on. 


Janet Leigh reacts enthusiastically to a suggestion she pose for the cover, and John Amos (Good Times) approves the 
choice. Meanwhile consulting editor, Hollis Alpert (below and left) and contributing editor Arthur Knight (below right) 
plot with Martin Ritt on the overthrow of Hollywood. 
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spokesman for actors and by pre- 
empting the functions of an 
incipient writers' guild. A refusal 
by stagehands to go along with a 
50 percent salary cut led to a 
strike in 1933, the first of a series 
of convulsive strike-lockouts over 
unionizing. Always ambivalent 
about money, the 1930s writing 
colony was by far the most 
progressive force in Glamourland, 
attacking poverty and social 
injustice in a surprising number of 
Scripts and embracing the Roose- 
veltian New Deal, if not outright 
socialism, as a matter of course 
(the Housé Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee was to remember 
the prewar radical chic, the rallies 
for Republican Spain, the near- 
underground organizing of the 
Screen Writers' Guild, and the 
Federal Theater and Writers’ 
Project when it decided to conduct 
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And Now My Love 


CLAUDE LELOUCH, who suc- 
cessfully orchestrated the meeting 
of A Man and a Woman some 
years ago, now comes up with a 
playful twist on boy-meets-girl: In 
his And Now M» Love, the lovers 
don't meet until the final moments 
of the film. The build-up to that 
moment —the whole film, in other 
words—is a snappy, colorful look 
at the parallel lives of Sarah, a 
rich girl in search of love, and 
Simon, a petty crook turned film- 
maker. In a quick sequence of 
wordless scenes, we see 50 years 
into Sarah's past—the meeting of 
both sets of grandparents, the 
birth of her parents, and Sarah's 
birth and childhood. Woven at the 
fringes of this generation-hopping 
is a history of film-making; this 
becomes Simon's background. 
Lelouch has fun with his game. 
Much of the film, especially the 


“an investigation of Communism 
in motion pictures" in 1948). 

The chipping away, if not 
breaking down, of rigid unionism 
has aired out and liberated the 
medium (it is now possible to 
move a chair without being a 
member of the stagehands’ local, 
although a cinematographer still 
cannot be his own camera 
operator), but it has also killed 
apprenticeship. 

Six hundred and thirteen Amer- 
ican schools offer 5,889 classes in 
film and television, and 22,466 
students are enrolled in these 
courses. One hundred and ninety- 
four schools offer degrees, either 
in film and/or TV, or, with majors 
in film and/or TV, degrees in a 
related field. According to a 
survey by the American Film In- 
stitute, the majority of these 
schools rate film production as the 
most important aspect, with film 
history/criticism a close second, 
and “education media" third. 
Professionals who have visited or 
lectured at such cinematic A-1 
campuses as UCLA and USC in 
Hollywood’s own backyard have 
come away appalled by the cinema 


A scene from Lelouch's latest film. 


earlier scenes, is an imaginative 
mixture of grandeur and dainti- 
ness. It has at once a soft-edged 
playful nostalgia and a broad epic 
sweep—an epic sweep in the 
miniature, like a sailing ship in a 
bottle. Each piece fits the pattern. 

The story unfolds in colorful 
bursts —as the puppet lovers are 
drawn to their destined meeting. 
But what's gained in slickness, 
and tempo and color is lost in 
characterization The directorial 
strokes are so bold that the linger- 
ing memory is not so much of the 
characters as of the firm director- 
ial hand. 

But that is a minor complaint, 
for the directorial game, though 


departments’ lack of touch with 
reality. By no stretch of the 
imagination can these courses be 
said to be training grounds for 
work in the film industry. 

To reunite key talent and tech- 
nicians for postproduction work 
has become a skyrocketing propo- 
sition. ‘‘Everybody lives in 
Boulder, Colorado, or New York, 
or Sundance, Utah,” says pro- 
ducer Arnold Orgolini. ‘‘The 
moment the last shot is in the can, 
the star gets into his Lear jet and 
the key grip into his camper. 
Everybody is just off.” In 1974 
Jon Voight was flown 12,000 miles 
round-trip from the filming of The 
Odessa File in Munich to loop 
three words in Conrack at Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. 

The advantage of the current 
state of affairs is that a ‘‘wide 
open” industry looking for new 
ideas offers chances for interesting 
people to work. “I think there is a 
great deal more freedom today 
and we're just getting there," 
says Orgolini. 


From The New Hollywood. Copyright © 1975 by Axel 
Madsen. Reprinted by permission of T. Y, Crowell. 


artificial, is so clever that it 
keeps most of the film very much 
afloat. A larger fault, though, is 
that the film gradually slips 
beyond its neat borders. We start 
to see heavy messages oozing out 
between the cracks: Sarah as a 
replacement, in her father’s eyes, 
of her dead mother; Sarah giving 
away her inherited fortune in a 
symbolic bit of social conscious- 
ness; Simon planning a film on 
the decay of the world, with 
attendent heaviness and philoso- 
phizing. These are unwieldy 
here—they rock that carefully 
rigged ship in the bottle. And 
when Simon starts making a film 
about his life, which turns into a 
film about a love story in which 
the lovers meet only at the end, 
everything gets bogged down 
with  film-within-film-within-film 
nonsense, and the delicate struc- 
ture collapses. 

But the success that preceded 
the collapse stands. Lelouch's 
delightful imagination, combined 
with top-notch acting —especially 
Marthe Keller as Sarah, a pleasure 
to watch —gives the film far more 
than its share of magic. H.B.H. C] 
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all. While I was growing up it was 
different. I depended on Don and I 
learned a lot from him—not just 
the obvious things people think, 
but about how to be on my own 
and still care for someone other 
than myself. Well it hasn't worked 
out and I know it and now I just 
have to let it cool." 

She looked profoundly unhappy 
for a moment—really sad, as if 
she'd been denied the one thing 
she'd ever asked for. 


A 


Melanie with mom Tippi Hedren (rear). 


“Tve been with Don since I was 
14, do you know that? That’s 
three years out of my life which is 
a lot when you think of it.” 

She drew in her breath and 
looked straight before her, strok- 
ing her dog which had placed its 
head in her lap and was looking up 
at her with a look as disconsolate 
as hers. 

"I definitely don't plan on 
getting involved with anyone 
again for a while. Someone my 
own age would be ridiculous. A 
disaster. Even men of 35 are really 
so childish. They act like they are 
out on their first date which is so 
stupid, especially with someone 
like me. 

"Mom understands what I’m 
going through. She's my friend 
and has always allowed me to live 
my own life.” 

Last summer, when Melanie 


was filming Smile, Don and Tippi, 
good friends then, would drive up 
from LA each weekend to the 
sleepy northern California hamlet, 
Santa Rosa, where filming took 
place. Only 24 short miles away 
was Bodega Bay where Tippi 
herself made her debut 12 years 
ago in Hitchcock's The Birds. 

The night director Ritchie 
staged an actual beauty pageant 
before a paying audience, Tippi 
and Don made a late entrance into 
the municipal auditorium. As the 
assembled photographers con- 
verged on Tippi, she silenced them 
by saying “Tonight is Melanie's 
night." Later, when Melanie 
filmed a highly erotic Egyptian- 
bondage dance to the strains of 
Borodin, Tippi and Don were seen 
to exchange glances of helpless 
pleasure at the sight of Melanie's 
undeniably persuasive display. 
“Man,” said one seasoned journal- 
ist within their earshot, wouldn't 
she have. made one helluva 
Lolita.'' Tippi colored slightly. 

“I know something about 
beauty pageants” Melanie said in 
response to a question about 
Smile. “I think they're ridiculous. 
Last year before I got the Penn 
movie, someone persuaded me to 
enter a contest for a chain of 
drugstores that were trying to 
find a Miss Sherman Oaks. The 
thing is, you have to impress the 
judges in order to win first prize 
which only meant you'd get to cut 
the ribbons at the opening of some 
fertilizer factory. You have to 
answer a lot of stupid questions 
and some of the girls really lie— all 
of which is in Smile, which I think 
is good. Anyway, they asked me 
who the people I admired most in 
all my life were. I said the first 
thing that came into my head: 
Michaelangelo, my mother and 
my boyfriend. Well, a judge asked 
me the obvious question— why 
my boyfriend? I looked him 
straight in the eye and said... 
‘wouldn’t you like to know?'" 
Melanie laughed ‘I guess that 
finished me. 

"Now you can put down every- 
thing I said about Don," she said 
solemnly as she prepared to leave. 
“The thing is, we might just get 
back together again. We're good 
friends and maybe we can make 
some changes. You see, I don't 
really want to be alone. I mean, 
who does?" 0 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 
the man's sherry, is so popular — 


